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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—Cowper. 
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By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Ethical Side 


When at last in the ever-branching series the complete human being is produced, it knows at once its kinship with all the other forms.—-EDWARD CARPENTER 


ASHINGTON GLADDEN 
remarked, years ago, inan 
address to which I listen- 
A ed, that this whole ques- 
tion of man’s relation to 
the animal world had, so 
far as he could learn, been 
left untouched by our 
writers on ethics. He de- 
clared he had searched in 
vain through all the books on ethics in his library 
for any recognition of the rights of the lower 
orders of life. This, if we remember correctly. 
was before the publication of ‘‘Practical Ethics" 
by President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, in which our duty to animals, the virtue 
and reward of kindness to them, and the vice of 
unkindness with its inevitable penalty are out- 
lined. ‘‘Kindness,’’ he says, “recognizes this 
bond of the kind, or kinship, as far as it extends. 
Kindness to animals does not go so far as kind- 
ness to our fellow-men; because the kinship 
between animals and man does not extend as 
far as kinship between man and man. So far as 
it does extend, however, kindness to animals 
treats them as we should wish to be treated by 
a person who had us in his power. Kindness 
will inflict no needless suffering upon an animal; 
make no unreasonable requirement of it; expose 
it to no needless privation.” 

Frederic Harrison, in an address entitled 
“The Duties of Man to the Lower Animals,” 
also says: . 

“T regard man’s morality towards the Lower 
Animals to be a vital, and indeed fundamental 
part of his morality towards his fellow-men. I 
refuse to treat it as an extra, an appendix, or 
finishing touch super-added to our ethical creed. 
I do so, because I do not know what Ethics can 
mean, if it be not the due ordering of our own 
complex nature (a large and indispensable part 
of which is animal) towards the vast organic 
world in which we find ourselves.”’ 

In the same volume G. W. Foote quotes the 
following from Schopenhauer: 


“The Ethical Side” constitutes the closing chapter of 
erent Rowley’s little volume entitled, ‘‘The Humane 
ea. 


“The unpardonable forgetfulness in which 
the lower animals have hitherto been left by 
the moralists of Europe is well-known. It is 
pretended that the beasts have no rights. They 
persuade themselves that our conduct in regard 
to them has nothing to do with morals, or (to 
speak the language of their morality) that we 
have no duties towards animals; a doctrine re- 
volting, gross, and barbarous, peculiar to the 
west, and having its root in Judaism.” 

Modern ethical science for the future must 
surely give larger consideration to this long- 
neglected field of thought. The bond of kinship 
between man and the other animals is too close 
and vital to draw a hard and fast line and say, 
Here the moral begins and the unmoral ends. 

“Evolution,” writes so sane, scientific, and 
scholarly an author as Brierly, “‘ has lowered 
our pride of exclusiveness. Our boasted reason 
is not a monopoly. Ants are reasoners. Bees 
invented the hive. The new-discovered closer 
relation is forcing itself into our theology. It 
troubles it at all points. It is so difficult to 
define where animal ceases and man begins, why 
wonder at the difficulty of showing where man 
ends and God begins? In the question of sin, 
too, no theologian of the future will be able to 
discuss the problem without study of the animal 
consciousness and the unseen something, the 
sense and volition which guide an animal in 
life and depart from it at death — what relation 
has that to the unseen something in us which in 
like manner directs our life and shares this fate 
of death?” 

Men like Romanes shared in thoughts like 
these. That there is something in the creatures 
below us that death does not end has been the 
conviction of not a few of the world’s great and 
good and wise. Such names as Luther, Wesley, 
Cowper, Southey, Shelley, Keble, Kingsley, 
Dean Stanley, and Agassiz occur to one as 
among this number; even Plato is included in 
them, and Bishop Butler says: ‘Death re- 
moves them from our view. It destroys the 
sensible proof which we had of their being pos- 
sessed with living powers, but does not appear to 
afford the least reason to believe that they are 
then or by that event deprived of them.” To 


Darwin it was an ‘‘intolerable thought’’ that 
these creatures with all their capacity for devo- 
tion, loyalty, and suffering should suffer total 
annihilation at death. 

There are multitudes, and we believe the 
number is steadily growing as knowledge of life’s 
mysteries slowly widens, to whom this thought 
is also “intolerable.” It is incredible to many 
who have been the recipients, for example, of 
some dog’s unfailing affection, that anything so 
akin to the love that is at the heart of the uni- 
verse, can be blotted out. It is a paft of the 
things that are best, and that ought to persist. 
It is not blind, selfish allegiance. Again and 
again it is characterized by an intelligence almost 
human and an intuition that fairly startles. 

The man or woman who has never associated 
intimately with these lowly friends will not 
understand it—cannot understand it. Dogs and 
horses no more than children open their hearts 
to those who do not love them. It is love with 
them as with us that is the key that admits us 
to the hidden shrine. 


Think of what the following incident means 
to one who has studied and loved these orders 
of life below us. Edgar Quinet says that on one 
occasion, when visiting the lions’ cage in the 
Jardin des Plantes, he observed the lion gently 
place his large paw on the forehead of the lioness, 
and so they remained grim and still all the time 
he was there. He asked Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
who was with him, what it meant. “Their 
lion cub,’’ was the answer, ‘‘died this morning.” 

Personally, I must frankly say, in face of the 
misery,, agony, the unrequited, patient toil, 
that makes. up so much of the lives of my lowlier 
fellow-creatures, that unless somehow, some- 
where, I believed there was for these my humble 
brethren in the universal kinship of life, an 
evening of the scales that deal with the great 
realities of right and wrong, my moral nature 
could never be at peace. We work and hope 
and trust in the faith of him who says: 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of ‘‘The Story of Scraggles,”’ 


Copyright, 1912, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER X. 


The Breaking of John and Bob, and 
How Belle Was Cured 


Y last appointment as a mission- 
ary was at Cedarville in Modoc 
county, California. To reach 
it I had to drive two hundred 
and fifty miles from Reno, 
Nevada. Not only did I have 
to preach at Cedarville but also 

at other points some fifty miles apart, thus neces- 

sitating the constant use of horses and buggy. 

To hire each time was out of the question, so I 

consulted with a friend in Reno who 


“Living the Radiant Life,”’ 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


**Through Ramona’s Country,”’ Etc., Etc. 


rushed out upon Bob he could not refrain from 
kicking. So I determined at last that I must 
teach him the evil of his habit. How to do 
it and not be cruel was the question. This 
is how I solved it. I got a sack and filled it full 
of hay. Then, tying a very heavy rope around 
his neck, I took it around his body (like a sur- 
cingle) and then around his tail like a crupper, 
finally tying the sack of hay to it so that it hung 
as from the end of his tail. To prevent his run- 
ning away I fastened him to a stout and immov- 
able post with a rope I was satisfied he could not 
break, and then—let the sack of hay fall on to 
his heels. What a to-do there was then! He 


was the missionary to the Indian 
Reservation at Pyramid Lake. He 
suggested that we drive together to 
the reservation and there buy two 
Indian ponies. On our arrival he 
informed the Indians of my desire, 
and several ponies were brought for 
my inspection, only two of which 
were in any way worth considering. 
These were a beautiful white little 
fellow, full of fire and spirit, whom I 
purchased at once, and the other a 
roan, a trifle larger but a solid, stocky 
creature that seemed as if he could 
stand the long drives I now and again 
should be compelled to take. But 
neither horse was broken. The In- 
dians said they would break them 
right away and the process afforded 
everybody but myself (and possibly 
my friend) great amusement. They 
blindfolded both horses, then har- 
nessed them to a heavy four-horse 
wagon, into which fully twenty In- 
dians piled pell-mell to help along in 
the “breaking.”” When the “blind- 
folds” were removed the Indians 
burst forth into most blood-curdling 
yells, screams, screeches and shouts, 
which so scared the little ponies that 
they started off headlong into the 
sage-brush, each seeking to go whither 
he wished, but held back by the hide- 
ous steel something in his mouth, 
while that awful wheeled machine 
threatened to strike them on the heels 
behind, to say nothing of the hideous 
racket. Fora while they were allow- 
ed to run as hard as they could; 


‘*What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 


All rights reserved 


would try to step sideways and at the same time 
kick the offending sack away. At nearly every 
kick it would swing up and fall with a swift 
curve upon his back, and that would startle him 
again. In less than an hour, however, he had 
learned his lesson. The sack was harmless, and 
he was foolish to kick at it. But I kept it fas- 
tened to his tail—renewing it as needful, for he 
kicked two or three sacks to pieces—until he 
cared no more for it than if it were a part of 
himself. Then, to make sure of him, I substi- 
tuted in turn a small keg and a string of milk- 
pans. The latter did make him nervous for a 
few moments, but as I spoke to him he quieted 
down and allowed me to tie them to 
his tail, and then, as I led him around 
the corral, while the first few steps 
were taken with some trepidation, in 
an incredibly short space of time he 
seemed oblivious to his jangling ap- 
pendage. That was all the discipline 
he needed. He had learned his lesson, 
and while my treatment could have 
been made cruel, the spirit in which 
it was done was really felt by Bob, 
so that he eventually learned to rely 
upon my voice, and when I said the 
strangest and most startling thing 
(to him) was “‘all right!’’ he believed 
me. 

Later I bought a mare to be a com- 
panion to Bob, as I had found a jet- 
black companion for the white John. 
Belle, as she was named, soon proved 
to have the unpleasant habit of balk- 
ing. She was high-spirited but unre- 
liable, for if anything irritated her, if 
she was urged to go a little faster 
than she wished to go, she exercised 
the feminine prerogative and at once 
refused to do anything. She would 
fuss and fret, pretend to pull, back, 
sidle, rush forward frantically and 
immediately fall upon her haunches, 
or rear the moment she felt any 
pressure upon her collar, or restraint 
upon her bit or tugs. I had a score 
of suggestions as to how I might break 
her of this annoying habit, but I 
listened to no one. I resolved to 
wait until the right day came and 
then to follow a plan I had heard of 
long ago. It was agreeable weather, 
the nights warm and pleasant, and I 


then, gradually, they were subjected 
to the lines and the bit and taught to 
obey; and in less than half an hour 
the Indians were satisfied they were well broken 
—and that was all the “breaking” they ever 
did get, for when we reached Reno, I bought 
harness for them and a buggy, and the very 
next morning—with considerable trepidation 
I am free to confess—hitched them up, and 
drove them a few blocks, took in my family 
and started off on the two hundred and fifty- 
mile drive northwards. The white creature, 
John, we soon learned to love. He was ever 
. high-spirited and full of fire and go, but Bob, the 
roan, was a mean kicker. The kindly treatment 
they received answered instead of “breaking,” 
and they both soon knew my voice, and re- 
sponded to my affection, but if a dog suddenly 


“THEY STARTED OFF HEADLONG INTO THE SAGE-BRUSH” 


was so excited and alarmed that he kicked 
and kicked and then kicked. How long he kept 
it up I do not know, but I was firm in my de- 
termination to keep the sack at his tail end until 
he was no longer afraid of it. In the course of 
an hour or so (I suppose) he ceased to care. 
Then I released him from the tie rope and al- 
lowed him to run free in the corral. As soon as 
he was loose, and began to move, the hay sack 
began to strike his heels. This was more than 
horse-flesh could bear, and he kicked at it fran- 
tically. Poor Bob! Yet it was extremely comi- 
cal to watch him. As he circled around the 
corral, he would slightly turn his head and eye the 
bundle at his heels. Each time he saw it he 


arranged for a three days’ campaign. 
Putting food and drink for myself and 
my rolled bedding in a light spring 
wagon, and a barrel of water, but no food, for 
the horse, I got a single harness and hitched 
up Belle alone. We started out and finally 
reached a quiet place a few miles from town, 
where I felt we could fight out our problem alone 
and undisturbed. A few quick words and Belle 
balked. That was enough. Quietly putting on 
the brake, I then tied all four wheels together, 
took a comfortable position, got out a book and 
began to read. To Belle I said never a word. 
In a few minutes she began to look around in 
wonderment that her balking had met with no 
remonstrance. By and by she wanted to go, but 
she could not move—either forward or backward. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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How Shall We Interest Children in Humane Work? 


UMANE EDUCATION is that 
process of training by which 
the child is led to suppress 
the natural or acquired in- 
stincts of cruelty, and to 
possess and actively exhibit 
that quality for which we 
have no better word than 
the Anglo-Saxon kindness, 
though by kindness we would 
include also all the meaning 
that Shakespeare conveys in 
the expression, “when mercy 

seasons justice.” This theme, therefore, takes 
us into a field beyond that of humane education, 
inasmuch as it proposes to point out some of 
the ways in which the child, having himself 
become humanely educated, may be induced to 
take up the work of organized societies for the 
prevention of cruelty. : 

Of all the reforms of the day, there is none to 
which children will respond more readily than 
the call for help to prevent cruelty to animals, 
provided the appeal is properly presented. To 
successfully enlist the interest of the young, we 
must begin at a tender age. The proverb of 
the twig confronts us with irresistible logic. 
Some would begin with the cradle roll, and 
doubtless they have their reward. The oppor- 
tunities of the nursery are not to be overlooked, 
while those of the kindergarten offer [peculiar 


COMRADES IN ARMS 


advantages for awakening in the little one some 
sense of his duty towards the life around him. 
But the period of the regular school age, and 
especially that between the ages of ten and 
fourteen, when the percentage of school attend- 
ance is largest, appears to be the proper time to 
try to interest children in humane work. Most 
of the suggestions that follow are offered with 
this stage of the child's life in mind, though 


From address delivered at convention of American Humane Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, October 16, 1912. 


By GUY RICHARDSON 


many of them are adapted equally to the entire 
school period from six to twenty. 

Among the multitude of plans, which can be 
hinted at only, in passing, are the annual Mercy 
or Animal Sunday, with special sermons in 
churches; the attempt now being made to secure 
an International Sunday-school lesson on kind- 
ness to animals; the utilization of Children’s 
Day and similar festivals in churches and other 
institutions, for introducing humane exercises; 
the Christmas Tree for birds and animals; the 
feeding of birds, especially in winter, and of 
small animals in public parks of cities; the 
building of bird-houses in schools and homes; 
the placing of cameras in the hands of adven- 
turesome boys; the offering of real humane 
work, such as errands and light office duties 
which some children delight to perform without 
pay other than recognition as active members 
of the society; and, in special instances, the col- 
lection by children of money for humane pur- 
poses. 


Reading and Writing 


What are humane workers now doing to get 
suitable selections of distinctively humane 
literature incorporated into the general reading 
books that already are in use? While we are 
waging long drawn-out battles, often of doubtful 
outcome, with state legislatures, to get humane 
education legally recognized, why not sneak it 
in, a little at a time, it may be, by immediately 
concentrating our influence upon the compilers 
and publishers of the reading books already 
popularly accepted, until they shall include half 
a dozen, three, two, or, at first, perhaps, only 
one humane lesson, in the form of such a speci- 
men of English prose as ‘The Horse’s Prayer,”’ 
or Vest’s ‘Eulogy on the Dog,”’ or such acknowl- 
edged poetry as Longfellow’s ‘“‘The Bell of Atri,”’ 
O’Reilly’s “Dying in Harness,’’ or Holland’s 
“To My Dog Blanco’’? 

Then, there are the possibilities of intro- 
ducing distinctively ‘‘humane” books to be used 
as supplementary reading in the schools; also 
the opportunities of seeing to it that the local 
library has on its shelves the score or more of 
books, of which perhaps ‘‘Black Beauty” is still 
the leader, which almost anybody would select 
as the most representative of our propaganda. 
To accomplish these objects, prominent members 
of the school board and of the library trustees 
should be brought into .close touch with the 
humane society. In extreme cases, a place on the 
society’s board of directors might be offered to a 
library trustee or to the right school official, in 
the interests of local humane education. And 
this suggests the question, Is it possible that a 
humane society exists that does not have a 
special committee on humane education to 
look after this vital local work? 

Juvenile books, incorporating humane teach- 
ings, are becoming better and more numerous. 
Periodicals which reflect the maturest humane 
thought, and at the same time offer a special 
appeal to children, such as the English Animal 
World and our own Our Dumb Animals, afford 
a constant supply of fresh and inspiring mate- 
rial at a moderate cost. The introduction 
of such literature into the school and into the 
home is certainly one of the simplest and readi- 
est ways of enlisting the child’s sympathy for 
our cause. The idea of such a popular news- 
paper department for children as the “Humane 
League”’ of the Brooklyn Eagle, for example. 
is easily carried out in newspapers of smaller 


towns when the right person is at hand to supply 
the regular weekly ‘‘copy.” 

Probably no scheme of greater educational 
value has ever been hit upon than the plan of 
offering prizes for essays on birds, animals, and 
such topics as “Helping the Humane Society,” 
etc., if only enough latitude can be given in the 


HER BEST FRIEND 


choice of subjects so that the writings may not 
come in the class of “those hated compositions.” 
Humane societies in several small towns as 
well as in large cities have adopted this method 
of interesting children in the cause. 


Stereopticon and Motion Pictures 


In the use of the stereopticon and, wherever 
possible, the moving picture, we have the widest 
and readiest door to the child’s heart, excepting 
only ice-cream and the summer excursion. Sup- 
pose a society should expend $500 this season 
for a first-class lantern and the necessary slides, 
and it should be advertised that once every 
week in a central hall, or in the society’s rooms, 
if suitable, there would be a ‘‘free show” for 
children, at which should be exhibited as many 
attractive pictures of animals and birds, wild or 
domestic, as could be afforded, up to the limit 
of an hour's time, including such comment as 
would naturally accompany them, would it not 
“start something” in the way of interest in the 
work among the boys and girls? Or, arrange- 
ments might be made with the school authorities 
whereby the illustrated talks could be given in the 
school-rooms, with audiences (and sometimes 
stereopticons) ready at hand. 

The time is ripe when the more prosperous 
humane societies in cities of the first class should 
investigate the possibilities of the motion pic- 
ture film. If the expense of having films made 
is prohibitive, ordinary lantern slides, setting 
forth pictorially and by mottoes, the humane 
idea, can be tendered the managers of the 
moving picture houses, to be used as fillers 
between the acts. The theatre managers say 
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they like to get the pictures because they raise 
the tone of the “show.” 


Juvenile Organizations 


It is now thirty years since the children of this 
country were first asked to take an active part 
in humane work, when George T. Angell started 
the American Band of Mercy. Some time will 
be written an adequate history, showing how 
this movement has grown to its present propor- 
tions and indicating something of its tremendous 
influence in the prevention of cruelty, both here 
and abroad. 

If it is seldom wise to encourage children to 
attempt interference with the drivers of horses, 
and if, too often, juvenile reports of cases of 
cruelty are so untrustworthy as to be of doubtful 
value for investigation, there remains a wide 
field for Young America, in the cities especially, 
to employ his energies in rescuing injured birds 
and the smaller animals, such as dogs and the 
multitudinous and ever-present, almost omni- 
present, tramp and abused cats. No more 
interesting visitors come to our own offices than 
the tiny, ragged, often dirty urchins from the 
North and West Ends of Boston,—in a recent 
instance, four of them at a time, each care- 
fully carrying in his arms one of a quartet of 
abandoned kittens that had been picked up in 
some out-of-the-way alley. 


Importance of Personal Work 


Finally, personal example and influence must 
be exerted to win the child's interest in humane 
work. Here we are most seriously handicapped 
by the sad spectacle of parents, teachers, and 
sometimes even of political leaders and professed 
reformers, who not only are indifferent to our 
cause but are actively opposed to it. Who can 
estimate the cost in dollars and cents, the cost in 
time to be expended, the cost in thought to be 
crystallized, in order to counteract the influence 
over American youth of that one man, most 
aptly satirized as “God's understudy,” who 
poses as the arch-reformer of the age, yet whose 
thirst for blood on the battlefield and in the 
jungle makes him, from our point of view, a 
most dangerous object of hero-worship? 

The antidote for such examples of miscar- 
riage of “kindness, justice and mercy,” is to be 
found in recruiting the ranks of humane societies 
with young blood. It is not enough to place 
delightful stories of kindness to animals in the 
hands of children, important as that is; not 
enough to appeal to youthful sympathy by 
striking representations of the stereopticon or 
the motion picture, attractive though they are; 
not enough even to publicly organize the chil- 
dren and pledge them to kindness, though we 
see constantly the good results of so doing;— 
it is for us, as humane workers, actually to “go 
out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in,” that our ranks may be filled. 
Whole battalions may be captured for our cause, 
at a single stroke, by the leader who can suc- 
cessfully tie up the Boy Scouts, the Girls’ Club, 
the Loyal Temperance Legion, the Sunday- 
school class, and like organizations as active 
auxiliaries of the humane society; or a single 
outcast boy, away down in the slums of the city, 
may feel the warm handclasp of the consecrated 
humane worker who is not beneath stooping 
down in the dirt and telling him of the happiness 
which comes from saving a stray cat from suf- 
fering, and so leading him to become a humble 
but most useful member of the organization. 

To rebuke tenderly and to admonish earnestly, 
on the street and elsewhere, is our individual 
privilege and duty. Indeed, we can do no 
better than to follow the example of Him who 
said, “Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come; for of such is the kingdom.” 


BOBOLINKS AND ARMY-WORMS 
By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


OW the clear frosty nights 
send the tide of bird life 
southward. The smaller 
birds migrate at night 
and so escape the hawks 
which fly by day. When 
our birds leave their 
native fields and woods 
for the long flight south- 
ward, they enter upon 

a journey fraught with many unknown dangers, 

and many of them never live to come back. As 

soon as they reach the middle and southern 
states they become the targets of numerous 
gunners, both black and white. 

I spent a part of the month of September in 
South Carolina and was an eye-witness of the 
wholesale killing of small birds there for food. 
I was told that every negro had a musket or a 
cheap shot-gun and all but one I questioned ad- 
mitted that they owned guns and shot birds. 
Even some of the boys were seen hunting small 
birds with air-guns. In September, the bobolink 
(known in the Carolinas and Georgia as the 
ricebird) is the principal game. Millions of 
these birds have been killed for the markets of 
this country and they have been shipped even to 
Paris. I saw many negroes hunting them in the 
marshes and rice fields and witnessed the opera- 
tion of plucking the birds and packing them for 
shipment. One party of gunners had killed in 
one forenoon more than a thousand _ birds. 
Each man had taken from six to fourteen dozen. 
Others, in pairs, steal upon the birds at night 
with torches, one man carrying the torch, the 
other seizing the dazed birds one at a time, biting 
their heads and dropping them into a burlap bag. 
Sometimes the men get as many as thirty dozen 
each in a night. 

The bobolink is a very useful bird and is par- 
ticularly destructive to army-worms; so much 
so that in some parts of the South it is known as 
the “army-worm bird.”” Farmers told me that 
their crops were menaced by the army-worm, 
until flocks of birds gathered on their lands and 
destroyed the worms. 

Why should men be permitted to shoot these 
birds? Verily it seems sometimes that man has 
no more reasoning power than the ape. 


TOBY 


Purer devotion, steadier truth than his, 
Not even the most exacting heart could crave; 
Demanding little, all he had he gave, 
Nor wronged his love by doubts and jealousies, 
But kept his constant faith unto the end, 
Kind, loyal, trusting, brave, a ‘true ideal friend. 


He never joined the venal sordid race 
Of politicians mad with selfish greed; 
He never did a vile, uncleanly deed 
To man or woman; envied no one’s place, 
Nor wronged a mortal of a penny’s worth. 
Should he not rank among the rare ones of the 
earth? 


He never sought the revels of the gay, 

Nor strayed where fatal follies spread their 

snare; 

He loved the home-light, and the fireside chair, 
When daytime’s crowding cares were shut away. 
And there, with all he loved in easy reach, 

He talked with soft brown eyes more eloquent than 
speech. 


Yet scores of wise men argue and declare 
That this, my friend, was but a pinch of dust; 
That his warm heart of constancy and trust 
Has gone out like a bubble in the air; 
That his true soul of love and watchful care 
Is quenched, extinct and lost, and is not anywhere. 


‘He had no soul,” they say. What was his power 
Of love, remembrance, gratitude and faith? 
Do these not triumph over time and death, 

And far outlast our lifetime's little hour? 
Affection, changeless though long cycles roll, 
Integrity and trust—do these not make the soul? 


If these high attributes in sinful men 

Make up the sum of immortality, 

Outlive all life and time, and land and sea, 
Unfading, deathless—wherefore is it, then, 
They are contemned by church and synagogue, 
When they inspire and warm the bosom of a dog? 


If baser spirits last, can it be true 
That his dissolved to nothing when he died? 
Wherever love lives, must not his abide? 
Where faith dwells, shall his faith not enter too? 
True hearts are few, and heaven is not so small, 
Oh! fond and faithful friend, but it can hold them 
all! 


I have lost many a friend, but never one 
So patient, steadfast and sincere as he, 
So unforgetful in his constancy; 
Ah, when at last my long day’s work is done, 
Shall I not find him waiting as of yore, 
Eager, expectant, glad to meet me at the door? 
FLORENCE PERCY. 


EGYPTIAN PEASANT PLOUGHING WITH CAMEL AND BUFFALO 
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THE DOG AS COMPANION 
By HERBERT S. KEMPTON 


true companion, either 


human or canine, is he 
; Fn 
ay 


himself or his selfish in- 
terests at times when 
the party of the other 
part desires solitude. 
The dog in the country— 
the farm-house dog— 
meets the requirements of 
this situation perhaps better than the dog in 
any other walk of life. 

The farm-house dog is limited in his range 
of interests and occupation. He sees few people 
and few other dogs. His steady occupation is 
to lie near the farm-house door, to watch the 
occasional fakirs, to bark at those who do not 
appear to meet his approval and to drowse 
away the time. But he loves to get out of 
the humdrum environment and never declines 
an invitation or a silent consent to take part 
in a stroll. 

Did you never observe the varied activities 
that engage a dog’s mind when out for a walk? 
Your domesticated dog seldom or never 
attempts a solitary voyage of exploration, but 
lies in the sun in his own dooryard. He seems 
to-have no other interest than to doze or to 
snap at the tormenting flies. But once off for 
a tramp, as companion, his interests are abso- 
lutely innumerable. He always goes ahead of 
his companion and is constantly darting off 
the main line for side explorations. But what- 
ever the results of these side trips, he never 
leaves you for long. At a cross road in advance 
of you he may take the wrong direction for a 
time. You keep on your appointed course, 
but he soon overtakes you and again takes 
the lead. And you can rarely reach home 
ahead of him, although he is sure to have 
covered many times more miles than you 
have. 

Even the best of human walking companions 
will at times fail to fall in with your own line 
of thinking, of speech or of silence. The dog 
here rises superior to the human. He has his 
own occupation and lets you have your moods. 
When you need him he responds, but when 
you don’t need him he can entertain himself. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
the dog has no regard for nature’s charms. 
Perhaps you have never seen a dog stand and 
gaze before an impressive view—of mountain, 
or lake, or wide stretch of unbroken wilderness. 
The minor investigations which the strolling 
dog makes of thicket, of wall or of upturned 
tree roots by no means include his entire interests 
in the active journeying. We are taught and 
are expected to believe that dumb animals 
have no power of reflection, cannot reason 
upon what they observe. And much 
appears to engage the canine’s attention seems 
to be below the regard of humans. 

But we may all learn much from the dog in 
his wanderings, especially from the country 
dog. And the dog in the country appears to 
be almost the only individual of his race to 
whom is given full opportunity to live out the 
higher dog possibilities. The city pet and the 
show dog must forever fail to reach the high 
character of the country dog, however low the 
latter may seem to be in the common estimate 
of dogdom. 


who does not intrude 


They have never spoken an unkind word; 
they have never uttered a mean slander; 
they have never done a vindictive action, 
nor uttered an insincere compliment. 
That is why they are called the LOWER 
animals. 


stored him to his home, to 


that 


FIDELITY RECOGNIZED 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 

That is a touching scene when Scott makes 
Hobbie Elliot say of his friend—pictured as 
the Black Dwarf—‘‘though he was thrawn 
and cankered in his converse, he liket dumb 
creatures weel.”” That Sir Walter himself liket 
his own dumb companions weel, and always 
seems attended by them, is known to all read- 
ers of his matchless tales. 

A similar interest is shown in the letters of 
the British hero, General James Wolfe, who 
fell in the moment of victory on the Plains of 
Abraham. In a letter from America to his 
mother he commits his dumb dependents—a 
numerous colony of dogs—to her care, and 
begs she will see to their comfort. He speaks 
a word in particular for one, ‘my friend Caesar, 
who has great merit and much good-humor.” 
Here is real appreciation of well-deserving and 
patient complaisance which are generally quite 
overlooked in the humble 
friend. 


BEHIND THE HUNT 
H. BEDFORD-JONES, in Good Health Clinic 


In the dancing kiss of the morning sun; 
And far the notes of the hunt-horn float 
In wake of the eager fox-hounds’ run! 
But thin on the wings of the morning breeze 
drifts a wail, of the hedgerows spun. 


There’s a flame that darts through the grass 
below, 
A deep-mouthed bay trom the crest behind; 
And over the bars of the pasture flow 
Swift scarlet dots, as the horn-notes wind! 
But up through the oak thrills a sullen curse, 
in the weft of his leaves entwined. 


A snarl and swirl and a sheen of steel, 
A shout from the scarlet specks that burn 
On the greenwood’s lip,—and the wild things 
feel 
New awe of Life, that their men-kin spurn! 
But ever a moan on the wind uplifts from the 
heart of a red-splashed fern. 


The name of the companion 
thus remembered recalls the 
little Caesar, the favorite 
terrier of King Edward VII., 
that was so highly honored at 
the funeral of his royal mas- 
ter. Side by side with the 
King’s charger, Kildare, he 
followed, all unconscious, next 
behind the gun-carriage bear- 
ing Edward's body,—a sight 
that moistened the eyes of 
many onlookers. Honored 
he was; occupying a place 
coveted by the greatest in 
the land. 

When aiterward lost in the 
maze of London streets, his 
proud badge, “I am Caesar. 
I belong to the King,’’ re- 


the satisfaction of multitudes. 

To the honor of human- 
kind the term, ‘‘a dog,” is 
by no means always an oppro- 
brious epithet. It often means 
a vast deal of genuine fidelity 
and goodness. 


A DOG’S LONG VIGIL 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


Perhaps your readers may 
be interested to hear of an 
occurrence near Windsorville, 
Maine, that awakened the 
admiration of the neighbor- 
hood where it happened. 

Our summer home com- 
mands a view of the flag- 
station of the little narrow- 
gauge railroad, and one Wed- 
nesday afternoon we saw a 
country woman and her three 


WIDE AWAKE 


children, the youngest in an 
improvised cart of wheels and a soap box, 
wending their way towards the crossing where 
the train is flagged by would-be passengers. 
They were accompanied by a dog. The little 
cart was left in the hay-field near the track, 
in the angle formed by the crossing of the 
track and wagon road, and the dog stationed 
himself beside it. 

The woman and three small children boarded 
the train, as we supposed to return on the even- 
ing train. But, the next morning, the faithful 
dog was still watching by the rude cart. To say 
the least, we became interested, when the four 
trains that passed daily had gone by and the family 


still did not return. At the dawn of another day, 
our dog was by his cart, never having left it to 
our knowledge. That day, the sons of a near 
neighbor placed food near the dog. 

Finally, on Saturday, the mother and her 
three children alighted from: the train. The 
dog was in ecstasies of delight, and he happily 
followed the cart and baby as the mother and 
children returned over the hill that soon hid 
them from our view. I have often regretted 
not following the woman to ask her if she had 
expected the dog to wait. 

WINIFRED SHEPLER, 

Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Helping Our Good Friends, the Birds 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


ATURE lovers through- 
out Canada and the 
>» United States have been 


agreeably surprised, this 
past summer, at the 
wonderful number and 
variety of birds, coming 
right into the heart of 
the settlements—among 
the suburban residences, 
that is—and seeming to have not the least fear of 
their old enemy, Man. Even down in smoky, 
grime-ridden Cincinnati, in a single morning, we 
remarked a bluebird—a songster almost extinct 
in that part of the country, a redbird, a beautiful 
red-headed woodpecker with a bit of scarlet on 
his white body, any number of purple grackles, 
and several crows. Yellowbirds were nesting 
here, leading one to believe them escaped ca- 
naries; and of robins and thrushes, and, of course, 
the sparrow, the numbers were infinite. 

All this has come about largely through the 
movement for young and old to help the birds. 

When we were boys, the lads at school prided 
themselves on robbing birds’-nests. Boys made 
collections of the eggs, and where there were 
duplicates, they “‘traded’’ these, as they might 
sO Many postage-stamps. That infinite numbers 
of eggs were smashed in the gathering, goes with- 
out the saying. More than that, after a time 
a boy tired of the eggs and threw them out into 
the street. 

Another foe to bird life was the sling-shot. 
Poorer boys got a great rubber band, and, cut- 
ting a prong from some tree,’ made their own. 
Others spent a nickel at the candy store next the 
school for a substantial iron prong. Teachers 
protested, but just because these said it was 
wrong, the boys’ delight in so doing grew keener. 

Now, however, the Audubon Societies and 
others have appealed to the lads’ better natures, 
and boys themselves will shame one anether out 
of killing the birds. Even the adults have taken 
to helping on the good work. 

Out in the patio of the famous old De Ja Guerra 
mansion at Santa Barbara, in California, you 
will remember the hollowed stone basin where 
water was poured by the peons each day that 
the birds might drink and drinking, bring good 


luck. This idea has spread, and today in many 
places, in hot weather, kind folks set out little 
pans with water for the birds. Our feathered 
friends come to know where these are and appear 
daily for their baths. Get in the habit of scat- 
tering crumbs or seed nearby, and the birds will 
soon repay your trouble in their merry antics 
over dinner, their friendly sauciness, and the 
songs so many of them pour forth when freshly 
fed 

A mid-western concern has fashioned an at- 
tractive bird-house of terra-cotta. This is made 
to resemble a section of tree-trunk and, fastened 
to some tree in the garden or even to the eaves of 
the porch, is most ornamental. The birds soon 
find it and come to nest therein. 

But simpler even than this is the device a 
country boy made in Kentucky. He secured a 
lot of bottle-neck gourds, strung them in series 
on some poles, and put these across a huge 
standard, like a flagstaff, in the garden. Inci- 
dentally he cut a hole in the side of each gourd. 
The birds soon found the nests. The swaying 
motion of the gourds delighted them, the airiness 
of it all and the ease with which they might see 
any foes approach made them seem at home, and 
soon the gourds were full. 

Throughout the winter months many a boy, 
especially those taking manual training in our 
city schools, can find infinite pleasure in building 
bird-houses. In Germany every garden has 
them. If nothing else is at hand, one can get a 
number of cigar boxes from the nearest tobac- 
conist, nail these together in one, two, or three 
rows, then paint the whole over, and possibly add 
some eaves out of slate obtainable from where 
some house is in course of erection. Mounted 
on a long pole in the garden, the whole is not at 
all bad. 

Where one’s garden is sufficiently large, he may 
set up an actual house for the birds, much as 
they do in San Diego and up as far north as 
Saint Helena in California. Shrubs, even small 
trees, are enmeshed with wire netting built to 
form a close. At its one end there is a little 
house, the inside given over to perches and wee 
cubbies for nesting. Often there is a frame ex- 
tending along the edges of the affair, into which 
panes of glass can be fitted against cold weather. 


“THE BIRDS MIGHT DRINK AND, DRINKING, BRING GOOD LUCK” 


BIRD-HOUSES MADE OF GOURDS 


At other seasons the birds are allowed to seek 
their shelter in the bird-house. 

Even the boys and girls can do much for the 
birds by fitting up the tinier bird-homes, and also 
by throwing out the waste bread crumbs in 
winter, and setting out old trays with water in 
hot weather. 


BIRDS ON A CAKE WALK 


Charles A. Corwin, of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, has returned from a 
trip in which he visited the Laysan Island in 
the Pacific Ocean, which is inhabited by mil- 
lions of birds, mostly two species of albatross. 
But in the middle of the island is a lagoon 
thickly populated by a species of love-bird. 

“We can fully verify,” he says, ‘the stories 
that these strange birds have a peculiar dance 
which resembles a cake walk. They clap their 
bills together and waddle about with high- 
stepping antics, ducking their heads first under 
one wing and then the other. All through the 
dance they whistle and utter weird sounds.” 


TO A CATBIRD 
By N. B. RIPLEY 


Sweet jester of the orchard’s opulent green, 
Beau Brummel of the feathered folk, 

This morn I heard thy swelling song, 
A greeting as the daylight broke. 


And, all the morning, choral voice wast thou 
With choristers of Nature's choir; 

Of all the cadences which smote my ear, 
None were more filled with grave desire. 


For doubtless, hidden in a leafy bower, 
Thy nestlings lay beneath the bough; 

While thy trim mate found all her brooding blest 
By such a faithful lord as thou. 


Then, while I watched, thy attitude was changed— 
The actor of all birds was there; 

Head dropped and drooping tail, sans self-respect, 
Crouched was thy form with hang-dog air! 


And scarceiy was the day half done when, lo, 
Thy harsh note from the leafy screen 

Called me to wonder how a bird like thou 
Could ever thus himself demean. 


Still will I chide thee not, my feathered friend, 
Nor question how thy soul's expressed; 

Or, if I do, let me remember well, 
Not always do I do my best. 


| ‘ 
| 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS, 
Gulliver. 

The story of the peace movement from the 
earliest times, of the spread of the spirit of universal 
brotherhood, of which the two Peace Conferences 
held at The Hague and the erection of the Palace of 
Peace in that city are the outcome, is one of keenest 
interest. The attitude of the ancient tribes and 
nations is described, and the growth of the peace 
spirit is traced down through the medieval ages to 
the present day. There is a brief sketch of what 
each of the forty-four countries represented at the 
second Hague Conference, in 1907, has done to pro- 
mote world peace. Stress is laid on the im- 
portant bearing that the arts and sciences have had 
on the matter. Facts and figures are quoted to 
show the needless expenditure of money for stand- 
ing armies and navies, the cruel loss of life and 
waste of property by war, and the great good de- 
rived by the nations from intercourse by trade in 
times of peace. 

The volume combines reliability of statement 
with clearness and originality of expression. It is 
adapted for reference use and supplementary 
reading in both grammar grades and high school, 
and must prove invaluable in preparing a Peace 
Day program. It contains a foreword by David 
Starr Jordan, and a large variety of interesting 
illustrations. 

293 pp. 60cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 


JUSTIN MORGAN: THE ROMANTIC HIS- 
TORY OF A HORSE, Eleanor Waring Burnham. 
With the reviving interest of the present in the 

Vermont Morgan the appearance of this small 

volume is opportune. 

From his colthood days in Massachusetts through 
many owners in Vermont, to which state he is 
properly identified, Justin Morgan, at the plow, 
under saddle, wherever good or ill fortune took him, 
figured and triumphed in many a trying experience. 
The narrative links the historical facts with incident 
and anecdote in which the great horse is still made 
the hero. Horse lovers everywhere will be pleased 
to learn more of Justin Morgan and the breed 
which he founded ‘‘whose greatest characteristic,” 
someone has said, ‘‘is that they enter into consulta- 
tion with the driver, or rider, whenever there is a 
difficulty.” 

A handsome frontispiece from a model in bas- 
relief. and several early photographs of the horse 
are shown. 

160 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Published by the 
author, Magnolia, Mass. 


MOTHER WEST WIND'S ANIMAL FRIENDS, 
Thornton W. Burgess. 

Every morning old Mother West Wind brought 
her children, the Merry Little Breezes, down from 
their home in the Purple Hills, in a bag, and here 
they stayed all day until they were gathered up and 
carried back again at night, and so they grew very 
friendly with the little meadow people. And such 
fun as they all had playing harmless tricks on each 
other, and in helping each other too, for of the 
small inhabitants of the green meadow, only Reddy 
Fox was really unkind! The adventures that befell 
these merry little people and their visitors and the 
stories told to them by Grandfather Frog, will 
delight all the younger children. 

The book, with its full-page illustrations and 
large print, is very attractive. 

221 pp. $1.00. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 


Lucile 


YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER FEEDING YOUNG 


The old bird has just placed a grasshopper in the mouth of the young. This warbler catches 
hundreds of spiders, moths, millers and caterpillars a day, feeding its young every few minutes. 


ROOSTS FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS 

So many birds are lured to death during mi- 
gration by the glaring lights of the lighthouses, 
especially when the nights are dark and stormy, 
that ways are being considered for preventing 
this considerable loss of bird life. There is no 
doubt that many birds are killed by flying 
directly against lighthouses, but it is claimed that 
others, attracted to the light, fly round and 
round it, vainly seeking a resting-place until, be- 
wildered and exhausted, they finally drop into the 
water and are drowned. Based upon this belief 
a plan has been adopted in Holland by which it 
will be possible to save many birds. 

On the island of Terschelling the Dutch have 
placed broad ladders on the sides of the light- 
house tower, the rungs of which serve as perches 
for the birds. Near the top the rungs are placed 
about four inches apart; lower down the inter- 
vals are wider, to accommodate the larger birds. 
A German commission from Berlin has examined 
the system and reported favorably upon it, so it 
is likely the plan will be tried on German light- 
houses. 


BOYS FIND WHITE QUAIL 


Boy scientists, whose love for outdoor life and 
wild animals has been cultivated by the Y. M. 
C. A. in a special course of study during the 
past few months, have discovered a lost species of 
quail through their remarkable work with kodaks. 

In an excursion to Pinon mesa, in Colorado, 
two of the boys accomplished a wonderful feat 
in photography, when they succeeded in taking 
the picture of two snow-white birds. They de- 
veloped the picture and sent it to an eastern 
museum, where the birds were identified as 
members of a species of mountain quail which 
had long been thought extinct. The birds 
change to brown in the summer. 

The young naturalists are continuing their 
work with the kodak, and have organized a 
society to discourage the use of firearms among 
boys and young men.—Detroit Free Press. 


A GRANITE STATE COW 


A Holstein cow, owned by the Shaker colony 
in Canterbury, New Hampshire, is making 
an extraordinary record in the production of 
milk and butter. She is believed to be the 
best milch cow in that state. She is milked 
every four hours and at present is giving forty- 
seven quarts a day. The Shakers make thirty- 
five pounds of butter a week from her milk, and 
they are giving her special feed in hopes to 
increase her yield to fifty quarts of milk a day. 


THANKSGIVING 
What time the latest flower hath bloomed, 
The latest bird hath southward flown; 
When silence weaves o’er garnered sheaves 
Sweet idyls of our northern zone; 
When scattered children rest beside 
The hearth, and hold the mother's hand, 
Then rolls Thanksgiving's ample tide 
Of fervent praise across the land. 


And though the autumn stillness broods 
Where spring was glad with song and stir, 
Though the summer's grace leaves little trace 
On fields that smiled at sight of her, 
Still glows the sunset’s altar fire 

With crimson flame and heart of gold, 
And faith uplifts with strong desire 

And deep content, the hymns of old. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
THE HAPPY CARDINAL 


Like a coal of fire our cedar or cardinal bird, 
commonly known as the redbird, flashes through 
the land. He greets one in the morning with a 
happy song. He loves to sing an evening 
melody and twitter in our trees, but he likes to 
sing at high noon too. 

I heard one at noonday in a dead oak in one 
of my barn lots. He was in the tip-top of it 
and singing his best. That he sang in midday 
drew my attention. He sang as if in ecstasy. 
He had had a hard time evidently, rearing his - 
family and waiting upon his mate; his tail was 
all gone but one feather and he was dreadfully 
shabby every way; but there he sang in the top 
of the tree, and it was a iolly song. He had no 
complaints of his hard working past; he had no 
forebodings of the future. What was cold and 
rain and sleet and chill; he did not think any- 
thing about them; he was full of happiness now, 
and he told it in a song. I spoke to the men of 
it and one of them said, “I wish I was as happy 
as that bird,” and I think we all wished the 
same wish; but he had given us an inspiration 
and an uplift with his life and his song. We all 
could be happier if we would imitate the birds. 

ADA H. KEPLEY in “A Farm Philosopher.” 


Many desirable and interesting birds will 
winter near your house if you will give 
them aid and comfort during the coldest 
and stormiest weather. Why let them 
hunger when they do such an incalculable > 
amount of good for the human race? Their 
mission is one not only of joy and music 
but of economic value. Tide them over by 
providing for them in times of emergency, 
and next season they will pay you back. 
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remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


THE MOVING PICTURE 


We have entered a new field of humane edu- 
cation work—that of the moving picture. Such 
a large proportion of the theatres of the state 
have welcomed our lantern slides, and the desire 
for them has been so great on the part of all 
the moving picture places, that we have finally 
had a film made representing certain phases of the 
work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

The activities of the Society at the stock- 
yards, the electric ambulance service, examples 
of the daily street duty of our agents, dealing 
with the wrong and right kind of feed-bag, in- 
stances in the anti-blinder campaign—these are 
some of the features to be put in this effective 
way before the public. Tens of thousands have 
already been reached all over the state by our 
slides. Multitudes more will see the moving 
picture representations of what a humane 
society stands for. The educational possibilities 
in this direction are almost unlimited. The 
film has been made by thoroughly competent 
people and is a credit to them and to us. 

F.H.R. 


A CO-WORKER IN SPAIN 


It is due Mr. J. Garcia de Toledo, president 
of the Malaga S. P. C. A., to say that our article 
of some months ago concerning the erection of a 
drinking fountain for horses in Madrid, was 
not correct in stating, as we had been informed, 
that the fountain would be the first one that 
city had had. We have since learned that one 
was set up there in 1904 through the efforts of the 
well-known humanitarian just referred to. For 
five years this fountain did excellent service 
and then, without explanation, was suddenly 
removed by the mayor. This is but one of 
many illustrations of the difficulties that our 
faithful fellow worker has had to contend with 
both in Madrid and Malaga. His name is 
much better known to humane friends in Eng 
land than in this country. We assure him, 
however, of the best wishes of all good people 
here in the United States. F.H.R. 


DUPLICATE COPIES 


Occasionally a letter comes to our office saying, 
“T am receiving two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
please discontinue one.’’ That such a mistake 
occurs is much to our discredit. We have no 
money to throw away. Our effort is to see that 
the strictest business regulations prevail in our 
several offices. Still with a mailing list of ap- 
proximately sixty thousand it is inevitable but 
that occasionally an error will be made. Un- 
ceasing attention is given the thoroughly classi- 
fied card index of subscribers, yet evidently 
infallibility has not been reached up to the 
present. Meanwhile we shall appreciate a postal 


calling our attention to any case where a dupli- 
F.H.LR. 


cate copy is being sent. 


[From Boston Sunday Globe] 


WHY SHOULD THE STATE PROTECT WILD 
ANIMALS FOR HUNTING PURPOSES? 


It is no doubt taken for granted by the reader 
that he knows beforehand what I will say. He 
certainly is right if he expects that I am going to 
consider the question from the humane point of 
view. I shall not say that all hunters are in- 
different to animal suffering, or that there are 
not many of them who might not think it per- 
fectly consistent for them to be members of a 
humane society. I have seen too much of the 
woods, and known too many who have been 
fond of shooting, to say that. At the same time 
the spirit that leads a man to kill any harmless 
living thing for sport is essentially a heartless 
and cruel spirit. Multitudes of men who in 
their earlier years could thoroughly enjoy a day, 
or a week, in the woods, or along some stream 
with dog and gun, have simply been compelled to 
abandon the experience as mature years have 
revealed to them the real nature of the act that 
ruthlessly and unnecessarily robs any sentient 
creature of its life. The majority of hunters 
could not indulge in this sport of killing if they 
allowed their better natures to have the mastery. 
It is only by following the still inherent tenden- 
cies of that primal savagery that the race has 
not yet outgrown, that the sportsman can kill 
the beast or bird that has never wronged him, 
or in the slightest measure merited his cruel deed. 

Hunting, then, from the point of view of all 
genuine humanitarians, being a cruel pastime, 
pursued for a selfish pleasure, of course the state 
should not protect wild animals for the amuse- 
ment or enjoyment of the hunter. Men once 
delighted in bear-baiting, and the law sanc- 
tioned the inhuman diversion within certain 
limits. But such relics of those ancient times, 
before the finer spirit of a nobler humanity had 
taken its rightful place in the thoughts of men, 
little by little dropped out of the life of the 
civilized world. So the day will come when it 
will be considered just as unworthy a modern 
state to have any partnership with the hunter 
as it finally was held a reproach to protect by 
law such cruel exhibitions as once furnished 
pleasure to certain men of former days. 

But Massachusetts has got to do something 
particularly with the deer question. Eight or 
ten thousand of these graceful, always attrac- 
tive creatures are here within our borders. 
Under the protection of the state they have 
multiplied till in many cases it has reached the 
point where the farmer or the deer must abandon 
the territory. To set out two thousand young 
apple-trees, as a friend of mine did a couple of 
years ago, and then to discover the next spring 
that the deer had destroyed them all, is to make 
evident the seriousness of the problem. To 
plant a beautiful rose garden upon which one 
has spent hundreds of dollars, and then, as 
another friend did, a most gracious and humane 
woman, find from one to a half dozen deer con- 
fronting you in your own garden, time and again 
where the signs of their depredation were on 
every hand, is to compel you to see that some- 
thing beside sentiment must deal with the question. 

Yes, I have read the report of the Fish and 
Game Commission for 1910—the last obtain- 
able—and learned that 2011 deer killed that 
year and valued at $25 apiece meant $50,275 
worth of meat provided for the state. Also that 
the expense to the state of protecting these deer 
was $26,327.07; that it received from the licenses 
of the deer hunters $10,000. So that this 
$50,000 worth of deer meat really was obtained 
for those who had it—that is, the 1413 deer 
hunters and the farmers, (since each hunter can 
kill but one deer, and the farmers and other 
“various causes” killed 598)—at a net expense 


to the state of $16,000. Do I understand it 
aright then when I say that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts spent $26,327.07 of its tax- 
payers’ money to protect the deer for 2011 
hunters who, by paying $10,000 in license fees 
back to the state, became the owners of $50,000 
worth of venison? If that is the case I imagine 
the majority of my readers will answer very 
promptly that the state should not protect wild 
animals for hunting purposes. 

Whether my answer to the vexing and difficult 
problem is one consistent with my position as a 
lover of animals will no doubt be open to argu- 
ment, but I am very clear in my own mind that 
these wild creatures cannot exist, cannot be al- 
lowed to increase, in an agricultural state where 
men must be protected in the honorable and 
necessary vocation of the farmer. Soon or late 
the deer must go. It is inevitable. Since, 
meanwhile, to protect them, allowing year by 
year an open season, is to permit the few who are 
hunters to kill some and wound others that drag 
themselves away to die often by slow torture, 
for the sake of the deer, looking at it only from 
their side, if I could have my way I would have 
the state, through men most competent to under- 
take it, begin and finish the work of their extermi- 
nation. In the end, as I can see it, it would 
mean less suffering and cruelty for these beautiful 
children of the forests than the policy of protec- 
tion that prolongs year after year the process of 
destruction. F.H.R. 


MILITARISM AND THE SCHOOLS 


It is with genuine pleasure that we note the 
attitude taken by the newly-appointed super- 
intendent of Boston schools, Dr. Franklin P. 
Dyer, toward the alleged plan of the War 
Department to secure the training of high 
school lads in shooting, with the purpose of draw- 
ing them into the National Guard and state 
militia organizations. Dr. Dyer said: 

“If patriotism and civics are carefully inculcated 
in the minds of the boys, they will quickly rally to 
their country’s cause. I believe in the military 
tactics and maneuvers as a means of discipline of 
boys, but object against a movement which may 
arouse an unwholesome ‘war spirit,’ or divert 
ability for civic service into lines of military am- 
bition.” 

This is but one of a number of statements 
recently made by Dr. Dyer, which show how emi- 
nently fitted he is to have charge of the schools 
of a great city. It looks as if the high regard 
and affection in which he was held in Cincinnati 
were to be matched here in Boston very speedily. 
We know that he is heartily with us in all that 
makes for humane education. F.H.R. 


KNIGHTING THE OXEN 


That at least is what we venture to call it— 
that act whereby the new Emperor of Japan 
conferred court and nobility rank upon the oxen 
which drew the funeral car of his illustrious 
father. It is another indication of the truth 
that, in spite of all the progress Japan has made 
in adopting western ideas and customs, the past 
still has its hand upon the nation’s heart. Be 
that as it may, the influence of this imperial act 
must be for the better treatment of all oxen in 
the kingdom. Call it uncivilized if you will— 
that, in the Japanese, which led them, at the close 
of the war with China, to build a magnificent 
monument to the horses lost in battle, and to 
hold an imposing funeral service in 1905 in honor 
of the horses killed in the war with Russia, 
is far worthier of imitation than the indiffer- 
ence on the part of western nations to the horses 
killed and wounded on their battlefields. Yes, 


“East is East and West is West,” but neither 
has any monopoly in the things that are highest. 
F.H.R, 


GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................. 4153 
Number of prosecutions .......... 34 
Number of convictions ............ 31 
Horses taken from work............ 166 
Horses humanely killed ............ 102 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 33,905 
Cattle and swine killed............. 126 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received $4800, be- 
quest of Mrs. Sarah J. Prouty; $900, interest 
from the Ashton estate; $111.33 from “E. A. 
H.”; $25 from Mrs. A. F. Hughes; and $20 each 
from Miss Mary Lee Ware and James H. Stetson. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $617.01, interest from the Elizabeth 
F. Noble estate; $168.75 from ‘‘a Rhode Island 
friend’’; $121.13 from ‘‘a co-worker”’ for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature; and $100 from 
“a New York friend” for humane work in for- 
eign lands. 

Boston, October 16, 1912. 


INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


This issue of Our Dumb Animals was running 
on the press while the American Humane 
Association was in convention at Indiana- 
polis, the week of October 14, so it was impossible 
to include any report of. the sessions. President 
Rowley of our Societies, was one of the speakers 
at the public meeting on Monday evening, and 
later ‘presented the subject, ‘“‘Slaughter-house 
Reform in the United States.’’ Secretary Rich- 
ardson gave an address on ‘How Shall We 
Interest Children in Humane Work?” extracts 
from which are printed elsewhere in this number. 
Mrs. Geo. T. Angell was also delegated to repre- 
sent our Societies. Next month we shall publish 
some of the other papers. 


THE HORSE HAT 


A clever Frenchman, we learn, experimented 
with a thermometer and one of the common 
horse hats. With the thermometer registering 
80° in the shade he found that under the shaggy 
foretop of his horse the temperature was the 
same. Then he put on one of the straw hats 
through which openings are left for the ears. 
In a short time while the temperature remained 
stationary at 80° in the shade, the mercury 
registered under the hat 92°, This is a pretty 
clear confirmation of the present contention 
that unless you can give the horse some sort 
of hat that allows a free play of air under it you 
would better give him none at all. F.H.R. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


PLEASE READ THIS 


The following letter is among the most appre- 
ciated we have ever received. It brought cheer 
and pleasure to every one in our offices. It 
needs no comment. It shows what can be done. 
It indicates the large part children are to have 
in building the Angell Memorial Hospital: 

Falmouth, Mass., Sept. 14, 1912. 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

We enclose a check for $7.00 for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital for Animals. 

We raised the money by having a circus in the 
yard with our two ponies, Nancy and Sally, and 
our two dogs, Bobo and Buster. 

Then, we had one of our little girl friends, 
Lillian, dressed up as Mrs. Tom Thumb, and 
one of our boy chums, Chandler, dressed as a 
clown. 

We charged five cents admission, and sold 
peanuts and pink lemonade. Everyone enjoyed 
it very much, and two or three who were not 
able to come, sent us some money. 

We rode bareback and made the dogs do 
tricks. I guess we will have another one next 
summer. Our ages are nine and eleven. 

Hoping our money will help a little, we will 
close. Yours respectfully, 

KATHERINE WATSON, 
EUGENIA SWIFT. 


JUST FOR THE ASKING 


The Revue Illusitrée des Animaux, of Paris, 
tells a most interesting story of what was ac- 
complished by a young lady who simply took 
the trouble to ask a favor of one in authority. 
It says that Mlle. Marguerite Mengin went very 
recently to see the French minister of war. 
Admitted into his presence she kindly and tact- 
fully pleaded with him to have the blinders taken 
from the bridles of the draft-horses employed in 
the army. He promised to give the matter con- 
sideration. A few days after she received a 
letter from the distinguished official announcing 
that the order had been issued, in response to 
her request, removing the blinders from all such 
horses in the army as had been wearing them. 
Is there no suggestion here to some reader of 
these words as to what he or she might do just 
by asking? 


HOLDING UP A CIRCUS 


Surely the world moves. A humane officer 
in Akron, Ohio, held up a circus parade in the 
streets, took a horse out of the procession, and 
sent it to a veterinarian for treatment. When 


the lame horse was finally removed the circus 
people were allowed to continue their march. 
That’s the sort of stuff needed in a first-class 
humane agent. 


Question: | have more or less trouble with my 


horses in regard to galls and sore backs. Would 
you kindly suggest a suitable remedy? 
M.S. H. 
Answer: 


Add water to make one pint. 
Apply to affected parts freely. 


Question: I have three different horses within 
the last year that have had trouble with their 
eyes, and two of them are now blind. My 
neighbors tell me it is moon blindness. Kindly 
advise me if there is any cure. Logoel: 
Answer: Periodic Ophthalmia is commonly 
called moon blindness. The name originated in 
the ancient belief that a horse’s eyes were 
troubled with each change of the moon. Suffice 
to say this isa myth. The cause of this disease 
up to the present time is unknown, its derivation 
is undoubtedly of germ origin. The following 
treatment, however, has proved fairly satis- 
factory in some cases; others defy treatment and 
terminate in permanent blindness. 
Iodide Potash ....... 4 oz. 
Water, sufficient completely to dissolve. 

One teaspoonful on tongue three times a day 

before feeding. Locally apply the following: 
Belladona Fluid Extract 
Distilled water to make 6 oz. 

Mix and apply twenty drops in eye twice a day. 


Question: 1 have had a great deal of trouble 
trying to rid my cat of fleas. I have tried differ- 
ent remedies which afford only temporary 
relief. Kindly suggest a treatment. 

MRS. H.T. 

Answer: 

Decoction Staphisagria, 1 qt. 
Use as a wash. 

This is made by adding one ounce of crushed 
stavesacre seeds to one quart of water, boil 
down to one and one-half pints; then water 
enough to make a quart. ~ 

Do not use coal-tar products around cats, as 
they are very dangerous. Be sure the cat's 
bed is absolutely clean. 


Question: What is the best thing to give a dog 
for worms? 
Answer: 
Fluid Extract Pink Root. 
Fluid Extract Senna. 
Syrup of Orange Peel. 
Syrup of Licorice Root (of each, one- 
half ounce). 
One to four teaspoonfuls (according to size of 
dog) every other morning for three mornings. 


Question: Would you say that the old-fash- 
ioned stanchion for cattle is cruel? H.R-.P. 


Answer: Any device used for securing cattle 
that prohibits the free use of the head, neck and 
body, is cruel. The old-fashioned stanchion 
does not give a cow the free use of the neck and 
therefore should be condemned. There are the 
so-called swivel stanchions that have proved 
highly satisfactory. Another method, simple 
and economical, is the halter. 

Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to 
answer, month by month, questions -relative to the 
treatment of sick or injured animals, within the 
limits of a single column. 


Ag» at Veterinary Column 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Hon. Henry 
B. Hill, Treasurer. 


TRAINING TO KILL 


We have not been greatly taken with the 
endeavor to send out an army of children to 
kill flies. The killing propensity in human 
nature needs no encouragement. Indeed we 
believe there is a far better way to get rid of 
the fly than by enlisting boys and girls to 
destroy them at so much a thousand. Get rid 
of the dirt and filth—that’s the real foe. Awaken 
in the young antagonism to whatever makes 
the fly a pest. At the International Congress 
of Entomology, recently held at Oxford, England, 
a distinguished scientist declared that the 
true preventive of the house-fly as dangerous 
to human life was the destruction of decom- 
posing matter, dust heaps, and such nuisances, 
at the time when the fly is breeding. He 
affirmed that it was a fact that in all countries 
where a proper system of dust and dirt re- 
moval was in operation, the diseases attri- 
buted to the house-fly as a carrier were prac- 
tically non-existent. Several times men have 
seriously interfered with the balance of nature 
by the destruction of certain forms of supposed- 
ly noxious life and paid dearly for their blunder. 
At least let us keep the children from all our 
killing crusades. F.H.R. 


JAPAN AND PEACE 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, has returned from a 
trip through the far East which he undertook 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. He brings back 
the same report that all others competent to 
form a correct opinion of the situation have 
given us now for years, that Japanese states- 
men are wholly averse to the idea of war, par- 
ticularly with the United States, and desire 
to see more firmly cemented the bonds of friend- 
ship between their country and ours. This 
will be believed by all save those who imagine 
that sincerity and integrity are virtues the 
Japanese know how to assume while plotting 
only treachery and deceit. The suspicion and 
distrust of this wonderful people are a reproach 
to those who let no opportunity pass to give 
expression to it. F.H.R. 


A MODEL BAND 


Mrs. Rosalie R. Willson of Mason City, 
lowa, is conducting a Band of Mercy depart- 
ment in the Saturday edition of the Globe- 
Gazette of that town, which is attracting much 
attention. The local branch is very active, 
judging by the large number of prize essays 
that have been written by the members and 
that are to be published in the paper. 

This Band, now nearly twelve years old, has 
on its membership roll over 2000 names, includ- 
ing those of many adults. 


“NEW THOUGHT” ON THE DUMB 
The following extracts are from an article en- 


titled, ““What New Thought Thinks of Our 


Brothers Dumb,”’ by a writer in The New 
Thought News: 
The fin brother there in the sea. The wing 


brother here in the air. The foot brother there 
in the field. The footless, wingless ones which 
journey along their way of life. 

Compassion? Yes for their wrongs. Justice? 
Yes for their rights. Love? Yes for their lives, 
and for their single and separate graces. 

They cannot speak, pleading our mercy. They 
cannot demand their rights in words of fire- 
tipped eloquence. They cannot, in persuasive 
phrase, tell their love. Some of them are sound- 
less, and cannot cry out in any tone. Some of 
them make the inarticulate sound, expressing 
joy or sorrow, screaming, trumpeting in anger. 

Towards them wronged, New Thought thinks 
compassionately. It is anti-everything that is 
unkind, ungracious to our brothers dumb. It 
protests that cruelty in one part of the Universe 
cannot produce kindness in another. Life is 
one, and life divided against itself cannot endure 
in kindness, justice and love. 

Who tortures animals must suffer all the tor- 
ture which he inflicts, but suffer it in the law of 
the harvest which ever has an increase of its kind 
from the sowing. Cruelty homes ever in the soil 
of the cruel. The race which does cruelty shall 
suffer cruelty. 

The needless blow that aches in a horse’s 
flesh, scars agonies in the soul of him who deals 
the blow. Sow the seed of injustice to a fly, and 
the harvest of injustice you must reap. Such is 
the dead fly in the ointment of your goodness. 

So, also, of love. If my love halts, my life 
limps. If I hate, I am wounded out of fife. 
Only as I love with love universal, excluding 
none, can the Love Universal eternally make its 
beauties in me and through me laugh out its 
holiest joys. 

Somewhat thus run the thinkings of New 
Thought; and the conclusions of that thinking 
are justice, love, mercy to all lives. We, then, 
are tongues for our brothers dumb. We voice 
their hurt. We demand their justice—that it 
be done unto them in full measure heaped up 
and running over. We plead their love that it 
have its full and recognized part in the Love 
Universal. Out of the symphony of this Love 
Universal we would exclude not one life. We 
would have it there voicing at “‘full-throated 
ease."’ Until the Universe excludes it, not one 
life would we exclude from our love, and, until 
the Universe can exclude something of itself and 
still be a perfect Universe, safe in its Love is 
every life which it has hallowed into living; and 
as beautifully safe should it be and is it in the 
thinkings of New Thought. 


BANDS OF MERCY IN FRANCE 


The Band of Mercy work is steadily advanc- 
ing in France, the latest friend of the movement 
being M. Roger des Varennes of Paris, a dis- 
tinguished humanitarian, and editor of the 
Revue Illustrée des Animaux. Literature has 
been sent to M. Varennes from this office, and 
he writes us that he intends organizing Bands 
at once. 


NEW YORK STATE MEETING 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty in the 
state of New York, will meet in Elmira, under 
the auspices of the humane societies of that 
city, November 13 and 14. The first day will 
be devoted to matters relating to animals, and 
the second to discussion of the problems con- 
cerning children. 


Angell Memorial Items 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for suffering 
creatures.” 

GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 

Appeal in the Boston papers. 

April, 1868. 


The first gun in our campaign was fired at a 
business meeting of all the county representatives 
held at the City Club in Boston, Tuesday, 
September 17, 1912. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the agent of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Cesana. Francis H. Rowley, the 
president of our Societies and a member of our 
executive committee, and Frank W. Padelford 
were the honorary guests. Dr. Rowley ina terse 
and forcible speech explained to the county 
agents the work done by the Societies and the 
urgency of having permanent headquarters for 
their activities supported by an endowment 
fund. The time was taken up in going over the 
details of the work necessary to appoint repre- 
sentatives properly qualified to receive and 
solicit funds for the Angell Memorial. 

All members present that signed the ‘Re- 
membrance of the first business meeting held 
by the County Representatives,” which Dr. 
Rowley promised would be deposited in the 
corner-stone of the Memorial Hospital, pledged 
the ‘“‘best there was in them” to promote an 
active campaign to select and appoint a repre- 
sentative for every 1250 people in each town 
and city in their counties among worthy men 
and women charitably disposed, in sympathy 
with the Societies’ aims and endowed with 
that generous feeling that prompts men and 
women to do charitable work for the realization 
of a humane and worthy ideal and to follow the 
work till the campaign closes “unless physically 
incapacitated.” 

In the December number we expect to be able 
to say that every county representative has made 
a good start and has succeeded in appointing some 
local representatives to receive and solicit funds. 
By January we expect the work to bring actual 
results, the turning in of subscriptions. 

To the local representatives that generously 
have enlisted in the work, we will say again that 
organization is the foundation of success, and to 
guarantee success we suggest to them to follow as 
nearly as possible the printed directions con- 
tained in our pamphlet of which all have a copy, 
“Instructions for the Use of the Executive 
Committee Representatives of the Angell 
Memorial.” 

We ask the active cooperation of all our 
friends and well-wishers in suggesting to our 
county representatives or to us, the names of pos- 
sible local representatives and contributors to 
the fund. 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


Executive Committee 
1,000,000 
Building & Endowment 
un 
Angell Memorial 


County Representatives: 


Barnstable E. S. Cotton Brewster 
Berkshire F. M. Clay, 32 Park St. Lee 
Bristol T. S. Sayer, 72 Hillman St. New Bedford 

H. B. Drew, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. New Bedford 
Hampden H. E. Thayer,77 Garfield St. Springfield 

E. B. Dolan, 150 South St. Holyoke 
Hampshire J. F. Watts, 296 Main St. Northampton 
Middlesex F. W. Peakes, 149 Vernal St. Everett 
Norfolk J.A. Mitchell, 24 SampsonAv. Braintree 

J. H. Woodsum, 6 Hazel St. Milton 
Suffolk C. Cesana, 45 Milk St. Boston 
Worcester H. E. Chapman, 2 Euclid Av. Worcester 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S TROPHY 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
It hangs upon the wall above the door, 
This trophy of the trained eye, and hand 
Unerring in its aim. Soft eyes look down, 
A human tenderness within their depths, 
As questioning why the cruel deed of man 
Should thus have brought them low but to 
bedeck 
A niche upon the wall;—barbaric spoil 
Within a Christian home. And yet the law 
Decrees that for a season’s pleasure man may 
take 

God-given life to sate his wanton lust. 
Proud Monarch of the Forest, erstwhile king 
Of sylvan solitudes, when red men aimed 
The arrow at thy side, in primal days, 
It was for sustenance; but now the gun 
Aims for the glory of the sportsman’s craft. 
Wide branching antlers, velvet soft to match 
The eyes they overarch, no more will you 
Bestir the leafy vistas as you pass 
At dewy morn or at the evening’s hush, 
Instinct with life and motion. You are now 
An epitaph for man’s perusal when 
His nobler instincts hold him in their thrall, 
And bid him slay no more. 


HUNTING PORPOISES IN FLORIDA 


Dr. H. A. Lawton, who spends his winters in 
Florida, is credited in the New York Sun with 
this account of a porpoise hunt: 


A friend of mine who has done much fishing 
told me once never to go after porpoise, because, 
he added, porpoises when wounded cry like hu- 
man beings, and until my dying day I would feel 
as if I had slain one of my own kind. But I was 
out with a man from Cleveland, who, when he 
gets after fish, has no mercy. 

Well, we were off Key Largo, when we started 
into a blind creek to get loggerhead turtles. 
Ketchel, the guide, who was on the lookout, sud- 
denly turned and said, “If you want some sport 
I can give it to you. There goes a bunch of 
porpoises up that blind creek. It is shallow 
water, and there is no way for them to get out 
except by passing us.’’ Well, I didn’t want to 
hunt porpoises, but my friend was eager for it, 
so I gave way. 

When the school of porpoises realized that our 
boat was between them and deep water they 
started back. There were probably twelve in 
the lot, and as they rushed by Ketchel sank his 
harpoon into a little calf. It towed us along like 
fury. But the bull and the mother of that calf 
put up the most pitiful fight I ever saw. I 
begged Ketchel to cut the rope and let the calf 
go, but my friend wouldn’t have it. You know 
the porpoise is a mammal, but I did not know it 
could be so attached to its young. They fairly 
flung themselves out of the water. The bull 
stayed by the calf, but the mother jumped over 
and dived under it, bit at the rope to which the 
harpoon was fastened, and as her head came out 
of the water she made noises that were like awful 
human groans. Once the mother turned at the 
boat and jumped clean over the bow, narrowly 
missing Ketchel. If she had hit him he would 
have gone overboard sure, and the things were 
enraged to such a point they would have un- 
doubtedly attacked him. The mother tried to 
tip our little boat over, and Ketchel had to beat 
her over the head with an oar to keep her away. 
Well, that battle lasted half an hour, the other 
porpoises trying to release the calf. Then the 
poor calf gave up the ghost with a real groan and 
the mother kept sobbing pitifully. Finally Ket- 
chel took a machete and sunk it into the calf. 
There will be no more porpoise hunting for me. 
It’s too near cruelty. 


CANADA LYNX 


Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn 


THE WHALE DOOMED 

The speedy extinction of the whale is pre- 
dicted by the Coast Seamen’s Journal. The 
Greenland right whale has already been practi- 
cally if not totally exterminated. This has been 
due to the fact that alone among the large 
whales its range is restricted to the Arctic Ocean. 

Of the rorquals the chief is the blue whale, the 
bulkiest creature that has ever existed on this 
globe. Until about twenty years ago this animal 
was exempt from human persecution on account 
of its formidable strength. But since the in- 
vention of the bomb harpoon, fired from a gun 
and exploding in the beast’s vitals, it has been 
hunted as diligently as other whales, and steam 
whalers with explosive armament are likely to 
make short work of the greatest known inhabi- 
tant of the globe. 

R. Lydekker says that in 1911 the total num- 
ber of whales killed in the world was reckoned 
at 22,500, yielding 620,000 barrels of oil valued 
at between $12,500,000 and $15,000,000. This 
was double the catch of 1910, and that for the 
current year is expected to exceed it by 10 or 
15 per cent. The chief field of whale killing is 
now in the southern hemisphere. 

When it is considered that gravid cows and 
nursing mothers are included in this wholesale 
slaughter and that whales breed very slowly, 
seldom bearing more than one calf at a birth 
and requiring twenty-five years to attain ma- 
turity, it is obvious that the whale population of 
the ocean cannot long survive. 


A STATUE’S SILENT SERMON 


In Paris there is a statue erected for the 
humane purpose of denouncing the terrible 
traps used by farmers and others in order to 
catch wild animals. The statue depicts a 
large wolf, with one foot caught in a spring trap. 
The painful expression on the face of the animal 
tells its oyn tale and must appeal to the heart 
of every a» 4 and woman who sees it. 


Many who were in the habit of using spring 
traps have discarded them as a result of the 
statue’s silent sermon, and the “trapped wolf,” 
as it is called, has set on foot a movement which 
will have far-reaching effects. 


RELIEF MEASURES FOR ELK 


To prevent starvation among the elk which 
have crowded into the Jackson Hole region 
of Wyoming for several winters, and have 
perished miserably by the thousands for lack of 
forage, Congress has appropriated $20,000. 
Under the Biological Survey, efforts will be made 
to drive some of the elk to other parts of Wyom- 
ing, where they will be within easy reach of a 
specially prepared and protected winter refuge. 

This seems to be the most sensible solution 
of the elk problem. Wider ranges and hence 
a greater food supply have been the dire need 
of the elk herd, not because of any great or 
unexpected increase in their numbers, but 
on account of the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion upon their natural domains. 

Even if these noble animals are doomed 
to extinction, through wider distribution it 
should be possible, at least, to save them from 
dying by starvation. 


AN IMMENSE MAMMOTH 


The largest mammoth the modern world has 
seen is now on view at the Royal Natural History 
Museum of Stuttgart, says the Youth's Com- 
panton. The bones that compose the huge skele- 
ton were found in the sandy soil of Steinheim, on 
the river Murr, a region that has long been noted 
for deposits of prehistoric remains. As most of 
the bones were very brittle, and as the skull 
alone weighed 1500 pounds when it was packed, 
the task of moving the skeleton to Stuttgart was 
difficult. After that, it took several months of 
patient work to mount it. The mammoth is 
more than thirteen feet high, and because of its 
remarkably long legs, it is believed to be a prede- 
cessor of the diluvianmammoth. Moreover, the 
tusks are shorter and have a different curve from 
those of the later mammoth, It is believed that 
the Steinheim mammoth lived between 200,000 
and 300,000 years ago, long before the stone age. 


For the purpose of supplying the women 
of the world with furs, there were killed 
in Russia last year 4,525,000 gray squirrels, 
1,500,000 white hares, 200,000 ermine and 
12,250 sables—a total of 6,237,250 victims of 
fashion. 
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THE STORY OF SNUBBLES 
By HIS BEST FRIEND 


THELLO, not Snubbles, was really 
his first name, as Snubbles did not 
sound quite aristocratic enough, 
if strangers were to be introduced. 
Then Snubbles was very black, so 
this name fitted him pretty well. 
But somehow or other, the Best 
Friend liked the name of Snubbles 
better, and after he got settled 
down in his home, as is apt to be 
the case with chums, this name 
got shortened to Snub, so always 
after he was known as Snub. 

Now, of course, Snub was born 

somewhere, but just where the Best Friend never 
knew, although he has a strong belief that this 
humble event happened under some door-step, or 
perhaps in some out-of-the-way barrel or box. 
As if to atone for his lowly birth, nature dealt 
kindly with Snub in other ways; his intelli- 
gence was exceptional, no thoroughbred ever 
had a softer, more silky coat, and when he be- 
came playful the movements of his lithe, pan- 
ther-like body were the acme of grace. 

We will have to guess about Snub when he 
was very young, but probably he awoke one 
morning to find he could open his yellow eyes 
and see things, and then, no doubt, he felt 
hungry and found his mother right there to 
give him something to eat. He probably felt 
very happy for a time as he frisked about with 
his little tail sticking right up straight, and he 
perhaps thought this a pretty good sort of 
world. But doubtless he all too soon came to 
understand there were hardships in store for 
little ones like him, as probably his mother 
very early gave him her blessing and told him 
to look out for himself. These must have been 
hard days for little Snub, as very likely he had 
to keep in hiding much of the time on account 
of bad boys, only venturing out to hunt for 
something to eat when things were quiet and 
it was dark. 

We do not know just how it happened, but 
one day a man came along looking for four- 
footed waifs, and next Snub knew he was put 
in a bag and carried off. When he got out of 
the bag he found himself in a room with other 
homeless ones like himself, but what Snub did 
not know was that, unless adopted by some 
one within a day or two, he would be killed. 
But better days were close at hand for this 
particular waif, because just at this time the 
Best Friend sent to the Home for a pet, and 
very soon Snub was in a bag with his black 
head sticking out and on his way to another 
home where he was to spend his life of eight 
years. 

This coming together of the homeless one and 
the Best Friend proved a happy thing for both, 
for Snub’s general appearance appealed to the 
friend—a something that “drew a fellow to 
him,”’ and as time passed his amiable disposi- 
tion and unusual intelligence increased the 
liking that grew very strong with the years. 

Snub’s intelligence manifested itself in var- 
ious ways, one of the most notable being the 
habit he soon formed of watching for the trolley 
car on which the Best Friend came home at 
noon. 

When the weather was warm and he was 
out-of-doors he would sit on the edge of the 
walk or wait on the lawn. That he had some 
way of getting the time closely was evident 
from the fact that he took up his position only 
a few minutes before this particular car was 
due. If he was shut indoors he would get in 
the window to watch and make his presence 
known, and if, as sometimes happened, the 


Friend came home in an earlier car and found 
Snub asleep in his favorite chair, the cat would 
sit up blinkingly as if trying to make out if he 
had overslept or if the Friend had come home 
early. This habit convinced the Best Friend 
that Snub really thought of him when away 
and longed for his return, a trait he had never 
before met with in cats. And his ability to 
get the time accurately, showed a degree of 
intelligence unusual. 

Snub’s instinct as a mouser was pronounced, 
and while some mice had safely ignored the 
presence of other cats, with the coming of Snub 
it was different, for he at once camped on the 
trail of the enemy and his vigils were persistent 
and untiring until the very last intruder was 
disposed of. Seemingly not content with work 
well done, it amused the Best Friend to see Snub 
periodically gum-shoe about, sniffing and peer- 
ing in out-of-the-way nooks and corners to 
assure himself there was no intrusion on the 
territory he guarded. 

Unlike most cats, Snub was no wanderer. 
He never went out of his own yard, and dur- 
ing his life with his Friend was never out over 
night. He was social in his instincts and would 
follow about from room to room to be near his 
Friend. 

Snub was tolerant with his kind, and while 
his disposition was one of amiability and peace, 
his valiant spirit and unusually powerful claws 
made him well equipped for war. If attacked 
he would defend himself with an aggressive 
ferocity and a courage that bordered upon the 
sublime. 

It cannot be said Snub’s life was without 
value, for he added materially to the happiness 
of his Friend, and otherwise performed well 
the little part in life for which he was created. 


Finally, it became plain that Snub was not 
well, and though the Best Friend sought widely 
the help of those qualified to minister to the ills 
of God’s creatures, the burden continued to 
grow heavy, and shortly the Best Friend missed 
the morning greeting of his pet—there was no 
little black face peering from the window at 
the home-coming, and the place beside the 
Friend’s chair at meal-time was vacant. At 
last, one beautiful day, the affliction became too 
heavy to bear, and when it became evident 
the end was not far away the Best Friend ten- 
derly placed the little black form on its. bed 
for the last time, but so silently, softly, did 
the little life go out that the Best Friend, watch- 
ing closely, could not tell at just what moment 
the gentle spirit took unto itself wings and 
flew away. 

Out under a certain tree is a little plot of 
ground the Best Friend calls his God’s acre, 
where other pets in earlier years have found a 
last place of rest. If you should bend down and 


part the tangled growth you would see a little 
stone inscribed like this, “‘My Snub’’—a tribute 
to his memory inspired by real affection and 
fashioned by the hand of the Best Friend. 


A CITY-BRED CAT 
By J. P. M. GREEN 

Some years ago my wife brought home a 
small kitten which a friend had offered her. 
We were both captivated by the little fellow’s 
handsome markings and winning ways, and at 
once decided to adopt him into the family, giving 
him the name of Dandy Jim. 

As we lived in a thickly settled part of the 
city, we were obliged from the first to deny 
him outdoor freedom. Occasionally he slipped 
through an open door and ventured forth a few 


DANDY JIM 


feet into the yard, but a seat or a lounging place 
at a window seemed to afford him all that he 
desired of the great and unsafe out-of-doors. 
This confinement, if thus it must be called, did 
not affect his ever-buoyant spirits nor his lovable 
disposition, and I am sure that it did not retard 
his growth. 

He had the free run of the house but seldom 
abused the privilege, although at times he 
would lead a merry race from first floor to attic 
before consenting to be handled. He developed 
many interesting traits and not a few of his 
original acts will be long remembered. For 
instance, I recall how, on one Thanksgiving Day, 
as we were about to be seated at the dinner table, 
we observed him proudly occupying the platter 
reserved for the turkey. 

He craved attention and if it were withheld, 
he straightway found ways and means to enforce 
his claims. It was always a source of amuse- 
ment for visitors to watch him when a mirror 
was placed before him. Using each paw alter- 
nately, he would indulge in a boxing bout with 
his own image, at a pace that was fast and 
furious. 

Our neighbors insisted that Dandy Jim would 
not live long, if kept in the house, but we know 
that he lived beyond the average age of out- 
door cats and that he enjoyed good health 
for about fifteen years, even up to the day of his 
death. 


When I play with my cat, who knows 
whether I do not make her more sport 
than she makes me! MONTAIGNE. 

Cats are a very mysterious kind of folk; 
there is more passing in their minds than we 
are aware of. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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Love’s Power Over Wild Animals 
(Continued from page 82) 


Noon came and I ate my lunch and gave 
her—a pail of water. Night came and we were 
still there, and I ate and drank—and allowed 
her to drink. She was quite ready long before 
now to pull a heavily-loaded wagon, but I 
quietly told her we would stay all night. So 
when the sun went down, I unrolled my blankets, 
stretched out and went to sleep, first of all, how- 
ever, calmly remonstrating with Belle, in words 
of clear meaning, upon her naughty habit. 
She seemed very penitent, but I was not quite 
sure of the permanent influence of the cure. 

In the morning she was impatient to be off— 
for she was quite hungry, but I fed myself, and 
again gave her—a pail of water. She snorted 
and remonstrated with me, but I told her it 
was now my turn to let her realize how her 
stubbornness had affected us in the past, and I 
was determined this time to be stubborn— 
though kind—until she was thoroughly resolved 
to forsake her bad habit forever. 

Did she understand me? 

I suppose not, but I found some enjoyment and 
some comfort in holding speech with her. 

And it was not until evening of the second 
day that I relented and turned her face home- 
ward, going by way of a steep hill she had ever 
before refused to go up even when in company 
of a willing and strong companion. This time, 
however, she pulled as if she were afraid that 
one moment’s stop would mean another two 
days’ delay, and from that time on so long as 
I had her I never had another hour’s trouble 
with her. 

Poor Belle! I grew very fond of her, but one 
night half a dozen strange horses were put in 
my corral, and when I went out in the morn- 
ing to see how they were getting along, I found 
Belle unable to move. Examination showed 
that she had had her near fore leg viciously 
kicked and it was completely broken, so that 
the lower part swung loose from the upper. A 
merciful bullet put her out of her misery and 
removed a horse that unkind treatment would 
have ruined, but that kindly and firm handling 
had converted into a faithful, devoted and use- 


ful friend. (To be continued) 
KINDNESS AND LOVE 


HE experience of a physician, 
as told by himself in an Eng- 
lish periodical, further attests 
our oft-repeated claim that 
kindness to animals brings 
its certain reward in the re- 
sponsiveness, love and useful- 
ness of those upon whom it 
is habitually bestowed. Is 
there anyone who does not 
believe that unkind treat- 
ment will make a horse ugly, 

; unreliable, unsafe, and that 

kindness makes the horse gentle, trusty, useful, 

valuable? The following account is convincing: 

“About the time I was beginning the practice 
of medicine, I owned a Kentucky mare. She 
was three years old when I bought her and very 
high-spirited, but had been ill-used. She had 
learned to kick and bite in self-defense, as she 
first belonged to a brutal man, who starved her, 
and beat her with clubs. At the time I bought 
her she was in a little shed, cold and hungry, 
with many places where the skin had been 
knocked off by inhuman treatment. I bought 
her more out of pity than anything else, although 

I needed a horse for my practice. It took me 

months to make friends with her, but little by 

little I won her confidence. 


A PROUD MOTHER AND HER LUSTY SON 


“Good care and feeding developed her into 
the prettiest little mare I ever saw. High- 
spirited, yet perfectly trustworthy, she could be 
left anywhere. She would never bite a tree nor 
gnaw a fence, but would allow no one to come 
near her when I was away. 

“Years after, when she became too old for my 
work, I had her sent to a farmer with whom I 
made a contract that she should never be used 
in harness. 

“Two years after I parted with her I made a 
visit to the farm on purpose to see her. I shall 
never forget that visit. After dinner I went 
with the farmer out in the field to see her. She 
had a little colt by her side, of which she was 
infinitely proud. 

“She must have been ten rods away when I 
spoke her name. She raised her head in sur- 
prise, uttered her whinny that I had heard so 
often, and ran towards me. But when she was 
about half-way she remembered her colt, ran 
back towards it, and then turned and ran to- 
wards me again. Her affection for me and her 
colt seemed about evenly divided. She did not 
know which way to turn nor what to do. 

“T finally put an end to her distress by going 
up to her, when she had the colt and her friend 
together. Both the farmer and myself shed 
tears at the many manifestations of joy that this 
dumb animal was able to portray. She hardly 
knew how to contain herself, and when I patted 
her colt and appeared to admire it she appre- 
ciated my kindness to her offspring in ways that 
were quite as eloquent as words. 

“T never saw her after that, but heard of her 
many times. What would have happened to 
that mare had she not fallen into the hands of 
someone who appreciated her? Beaten and 
starved, she would have finally succumbed, her 
spirit broken, and would have degenerated into 
a miserable, loveless, hateful creature, not 
worth the food she ate, eventually to die, broken 
in body, without ever once having realized the 
thrill of joy a word of kindness can bring.” 


A PLEA 
By UNA F. CURRAN 
For the silent world about us, 
Voiceless on their own behalf; 
That can never utter speeches, 
Raise a cry, or frame a laugh! 
Patient laborers in our service, 
Docile to our hand and word— 
For the mighty debt we owe them 
Must the payment be deferr’d? 
Horse and oxen, sheep and cattle, 
Answer each one to our needs, 
Feed us, clothe us, bear our burdens, 
Shall we not repay their deeds? 
Ours the speech, and theirs the silence! 
Ours control, and theirs the goad! _ 
Shall we dare to still deny them ) 
Every help beneath their load, 
Fountains on the ways they travel, 
Food and rest, when work time ends? 
Spare your blows and spare your curses. 
They can feel, as you feel, friends! 
Now in the immediate present, 
Help their cause as best you may. 
Do not pause, and wait, and linger! 
For their sakes, begin today. 
Keep an eager watch about you! 
Seize the chances as they come. 
Brothers! ours the gift of speech is; 
Help God’s creatures that are dumb! 


PRINCE’S ADVICE TO COLTS 


Franklin, Tennessee, is mourning the death of 
Prince, a horse that lived for thirty-three years, 
a familiar figure on the streets, and ‘“‘as fat as a 
butter-ball.””. If Prince could have spoken to 
the equine world, this would have been his 
advice to the colts of this fast age in America, 
says the News of that town: 

Take life leisurely. 

Eat moderately. 

Don’t kick; don’t bite; don’t paw. 

Avoid iced water. 

Don’t worry—up hill nor down hill. 

Sleep in the open air; seek the shade of the 
elm in summer and the warmth of the sun in 
winter. 
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AN HOUR WITH “TOPSY” AT TUSKEGEE 
‘“Topsy,"’ whose photograph is sent to us by Clement Richardson of Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, is one of several hundred dairy cows at that institution. During three commencement 
exercises she has been led on the platform, groomed and milked before an audience of from three 
to five thousand. They find at Tuskegee Institute that kindness to cows is a commercial asset. 


THE BARON AND THE PAGE 
By PROF. W. J. HOXIE 


FTER the death of the Duchess the 
big glass fish globe was for some time 
empty. Nibs, the crawfish, occupied 
it for a day or two but he seemed 

restless and unhappy so he was sent back to 
his own quarters in the little pint bowl. Really 
he seemed glad to get back. His two little 
whiskers waved contentedly about, touching 
all sides of his domicile. It is plain that craw- 
fish like snug quarters. 

Then came the Baron. He surely was a 
beauty and seemed to love to display himself 
in the clear crystal water. His raiment was 
of the most gorgeous description—gold pricked 
out with scintillating tints of pearl blue. His 
head-piece looked solid and steely, with marks 
like the inlaid work on some medieval helmet. 
It was this that gained him his title. He also 
had a haughty and supercilious sort of a mouth, 
and that together with his grandiloquent sweep- 
ing motions seemed a very patent of nobility. 

But he did not always pose as a carpet knight. 
There were some “wigglers’” in a covered glass. 
It chanced to be placed close beside the Baron's 
globe one morning and he began to prance 
about in a most lively fashion. When they 
were poured in to him he forayed round after 
them most gallantly, and paused on one side 
looking about for more. There were some 
little bundles of eggs floating about that at- 
tracted his attention. They had been hatched 
by a female mosquito that had matured the 
night before from one of the little “wigglers.”’ 
These he seemed unable to catch. Time and 
again he assailed them, but they always slipped 
away and eluded him. 

Now this is where the Page comes in. He 
of course was young, not a quarter as large 
as the Baron, and he lived in a nice little pickle 
bottle close beside the “‘castle.” Feeding him 
a day or two before, some of the children noticed 
how cleverly he caught the tiny rafts of “skeeter 
eggs.” The sad fate of the Duke being still 
fresh in memory, it was with some misgivings 


that he was transferred to the “baronial hall.” 
Fears, however, seemed to have been ground- 
less. The spry little chap promptly swallowed 
all the little “floating omelettes’’ and then 
quietly followed the motions of his haughty 
kinsman round about as though he fully under- 
stood that his position was a menial one. The 
next feeding time was watched with much in- 
terest. It was two days before a good batch 
was obtained, and then both Baron and Page 
did themselves proud. The Baron charged 
the audacious ‘“wigglers’’ in most knightly 
style, while the dashing young Page skirmished 
round the borders of the foray taking such of 
the spoils as befitted his size and rank. And 
so the pair lived on happily for several weeks. 
For two days there would be a leisurely round 
of pleasant pastimes, but on the third there was 
always a sort of expectancy manifested. If 
the feast was at all belated, the Baron really 
seemed to be in a passion—ready 

“To rap with dagger hilt upon the board, 

And call for flesh and wine to feed his spears.” 

One morning the ‘“‘wiggler’’ tumbler was 
upset, so I had recourse to the conventional 
fish food of the shops. Here was trouble at 
once. The little Page helped himself first to 
a floating particle or two, but when they began 
to sink the Baron plainly considered them his 
special own. As the Page tested a submerged 
morsel he was set upon and punished severely, 
as though he had ventured ‘above the salt.” 
Nay more. After the meal was over it was 
plain that sentence had been pronounced. 
He was not decapitated for his temerity, but 
the Baron chased him about and decaudated 
him. To state it plainly, he bit off his tail. 

In his maimed condition the Page now re- 
sides in his old quarters. He seems quite 
happy and contented and his “abbreviation” 
enables him to turn round much more easily 
in the pickle bottle, but he is clumsy about 
his eating. The “mosquito omelettes’ dodge 
him a number of times before he can negotiate 
them satisfactorily. But he is a persevering 
little chap and “‘gets there all the same." 


THE CRICKET’S SONG 
By NELLIE M. COYE 

When the birds have left the woodland, 

And the flowers begin to fade; 
When the twilight shadows lengthen 

In the meadow and the glade; 
There's a merry little singer 

That whene’er your footsteps pass, 
Sends a cheery note of greeting 

From his home down in the grass. 


Just a common little cricket, 
Brown and lowly, it is true; 

But there’s meaning in the message 
That he has for me and you: 

“Don't forget to sing, my brother, 

Just because the summer's o'er; 

That’s the time to sound your praises 
Even louder than before. 


“‘Hear me down among the grasses 

Brown and sere, that once were green, 

You'd ‘most think I'd be discouraged 
When I view the barren scene. 

But the song that’s worth the singing 
Can be sung when skies are drear 

Just as well as in the hrightness 
Of the springtime of the year.” 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and address of the president: 

The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year; 
twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, etc.; copy of 
“Songs of Happy Life;” and an imitation gold badge for 
the president. See last inside page for prices of Band of 
Mercy badges and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and fifty-two Bands of Mercy 
were reported in September, of which sixty-nine 
were organized in schools of Massachusetts; forty- 
eight in Sunday-schools in Maine; twenty-two in 
public schools of Pittsburgh, and five in police 
stations of New Orleans. The numerals show 
the number of Bands in each school or town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 

Ashland: Grammar, 2; North, 3; Town Hall, 3. 

Barnstable: West Barnstable, 3. 

Centerville: Centerville, 2. 

Cotuit: Santuit, Cotuit, 3. 

Hopkinton, Grammar, 2; Center, 6; Hayden Row; 
Woodville. 

Hyannis: Hyannis, 6. 

Northbridge: Center, 2; North. 

Osterville: Osterville, 3. 

Tewksbury: Foster, 5. 

Truro: Wilder, 2; Long Neck. 

Wellfleet: High; Center, 2; East, 2. 

Wilmington: Walker, 4; Whitefield, 2; South; North; 
West. 

Yarmouth: Yarmouthport, 3; Yarmouth. 4; West Yar- 
mouth. 2. 

Allston, Massachusetts: Dumb Animal Helpers. 


Schools in Maine 
Kennebunk: Unitarian S.S., 4; Baptist S.S., 7; Con 
gregational S.S., 8; Methodist S.S., 12. 
Old Orchard: Methodist S.S., 7. 
South Windham: Friends Bible, 10. 
Schools in Connecticut 
Newington Junction: North, 2. 
West Hartford: West; North. 
Winsted: Winsted. 
Pattersonville, New York: Kindness. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 13th Ward School, 22. 
New Orleans, Louisiana: Police Stations, 5. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 85,263. 
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SOME QUEER TRAVELERS 


UITE a number of animals are habitual trav- 
elers. Notable among them are the geckoes 
—green lizards from four to eight inches long, 
which emigrate in ships from the tropics, 
where they belong, to all parts of the world. 
They are widely distributed in hot latitudes, 
and quite commonly they embark in trading 
vessels, unobserved, with cargoes of dye- 
woods or fruit. 

The skinks, which are likewise small lizards, 
are much addicted to making long journeys 
by water. They are found on all the islands 

of the Pacific—even on coral atolls which possess no other 
form of animal life whatever. The puzzle is to imagine how 
they came there, but it seems altogether likely that they took 
passage in the outrigger canoes of the Polynesians, who, in 
former days, navigated all the wide reaches of those seas. 

Snakes, especially young boas, frequently reach the ports 
of the United States in bunches of bananas from Central 
America. A bunch of bananas, as it grows on the plant, has 
its “hands” arranged with the fingers (individual fruits) 
turned upward, thus affording a first-rate resting-place for 
concealed passengers. Young opossums have been discov- 
ered hidden in this way, and likewise, in frequent instances, 
tarantulas and centipedes. 

As for the boas, they climb the stalk of the plant, and, 
nestling in the cavities about the stem which supports the 
fruits, easily escape attention. 

Rats are the most famous of traveling animals. Scarcely a 
vessel leaves port anywhere in the world without a goodly 
number of these long-tailed passengers, and it is in this way 
that they have spread all over the habitable globe. Many 
insects, especially cockroaches, have been distributed in the 
same fashion. The big black roaches are of Asiatic origin, 
and the ‘‘croton bugs,’’ now unhappily so familiar on this side 
of the water, are comparatively recent immigrants from Ger- 
many. Nearly all of our most destructive bug pests are im- 
portations from abroad, including the worst of the grain 
weevils, which, arriving in cargoes of grain, have been known 
to devour a large part of the cereal merchandise on the voyage. 


‘The window seat issunm 
And soft,,and safe,and ish; 

So here. My Lady Pussy, 
Elects to bask and lie, NG 

With dainty nose deep buried, “i SScachnes 
In paws of softest down, / 

And scan the busy roadway, 
Till twilight settles down. 


by 


JIM THE STOWAWAY 
By GLADYS E. LOCKE 


IM was originally a ‘sea-captain’s dog and 
J always accompanied his master on his 
voyages. When the captain died he left 

Jim to his friend, who was a clerk in the 
offices of an Eastern steamship company. 


Jim stayed with his new master just one 


<a ~| night. The next morning he had disap- 
peared. 


When the boat which the dead captain 
used to sail was well out to sea, a gaunt, shaggy-haired dog 
crawled out from some hiding-place in the pilot-house, whin- 
ing piteously. The crew received him with delight, but Jim 
paid little attention to them. He was searching for one he 
could not find, and it was long before he could be persuaded 
even to take food. 

He showed a decided dislike for the new captain and growled 
whenever that officer tried to make friends with him. He 
seemed to feel that the captain was somehow responsible 
for the loss of his master. During the out-going voyage, 
Jim prowled incessantly about the ship, but on the return he 
crawled into his hiding-place and remained there until the 
dock was reached. 

When the ship started on its next voyage, Jim was not to 
be seen, but later he again appeared unexpectedly. This 
time he contented himself with sitting by the railing,’ his 
sad, intelligent eyes fixed far out upon the waters. Did he 
think that he was sailing to his master? The crew to a man 
believed that he did. 

Faithful Jim continues to sail the seas, and who shall say 
but that some day he will find his master? 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 

A typical Thanksgiving dinner represents everything that 
has grown in all the summer, fit to make glad the heart of man. 
It is not a riotous feast. It is a table piled high, among the 
group of rollicking young and the sober joy of the old, with 
the treasures of the growing year, accepted with rejoicings and 
interchange of many festivities as a token of gratitude to 
Almighty God. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Myra Manni 
I) (Ser The finest in the world! 


= 


She never tells my secrets, 


a daring sparrow, 
Belated stops to rest, One 
Then straightway Mistress Pussy 

Starts up with murderous zest. And sleepsand sleeps,and sleeps. 


But,at my admonition , Z 
Abashed she quits ‘the hunting, 7 


And smooths her war fur flat. 


Or‘answers hack” a word. 
Her needs, so few and simple; 


gown she always keeps 
She purss content the livelong day 


SV 
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HIS MONUMENT 
He built a house, time laid it in the dust; 
He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 
He ruled a city, but his name is not 
On any tablet graven. or where rust 
Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 
He took a child from out a wretched cot, 
Who on the State dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him in the Christian’s hope and trust. 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls, and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 
The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument. 
SARAH K. BOLTON. 


RECEIPTS BY THE M. S. P. C. A. FOR SEPTEM- 
BER, 1912 


Fines and witness fees, $220.45. 


Members and Donors 
For Summer Work for Horses 
Mrs. R. F. Bolles, $100; Miss Helen Loring, $30; Miss 
Mary A. Case, $25; Mrs. John C. Phillips, $25; James H. 
Stetson, $20; Augustus Hemenway, $15; Edw. L. Parker, 
$15; Chas. H. Traiser, $15; Miss Martha A. Alford, $10; 
Mrs. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, $10; Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, $10; Mrs. Henry S. Grew, $10; T. B. Fitzpatrick, 
$5; Miss N. S. Whitwell, $5; Mrs. J. C. Palfrey, $5; Dr. 
Wm. D. Swan, $5; Mrs. J. R. Hooper, $5; Mrs. L. C. 
Hill, $1 
For Angell Memorial Hospital 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Pope, $100; Mrs. H. f. Rey- 
nolds, $7.50; Misses Katherine Watson and Eugenia Swift, 
from a circus show given by them at West Falmouth, 
Mass., $7; “H. W. W.,” $5; “A friend,” by the hand 
of Mrs. L. N. Kettle, $1; Miss L. A. Smith, $1; Mrs. 
Margaret Hallenback, $1; Mrs. A. J. Seaverns, $1; 
Augustus Fletcher, $1. 


For General Work of the Society 


E. H. Sanderson, $8; Levi M. Snow, $6; Mrs. E. A. Bar- 
ton, $3; Mrs. Mary E. Sweet, $3; N. A. Stanley, D. M. D., 
$3; Mrs. W. T. Robbins, $3; Chas. W. Jackson, M.D., 
$2.50; J. R. Churchill, $1.50; Mrs. W. Lennon, $0.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Charles H. Avery, Ransom B. Fuller, Miss Cornelia A. 
French, Mrs. B. Vaughan, Mrs. Arthur E. Whitney, Mrs. 
F. T. Owen, Mrs. Laura Fuller, Mrs. L. J. Abbey, Mrs. 
Lawrence Mayo, Mrs. Wm. Fish, First Church S. S., Mrs. 
B. Frank Steele, in memory of Mr. Steele. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

George Allen, W. H. F. Moody, Andrew Gibson, Dr. G. 
H. Janes, Miss Beulah Sumner, Mrs. Isabella Stratton, 
Miss FE. P. Gibbons, Mrs. H. O. Barrett, Malden City 
Lumber Co., E. F. Sweet, A. B. Underwood, W. W. Sted- 
man, J. H. Raub, Platt & Goslee, Hotel Miller, Mrs. 
Noble Turner, E. C. Sedgwick, Mrs. V. W. Bradley, Mrs. 
W. C. Benton, Mrs. V. Westinghouse, Mrs. A. V. Shannon, 
Mrs. C. R. Van Buskirk, J. S. Moore, Mrs. D. W. Thomp- 
son, Miss Augusta Lindgren, Mrs. W. H. Jennings, A. L. 
Lincoln. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. R. M. Stout, Otis Furbush, Mrs. W. H. Terrell, 
Miss L. A. Smith, Clara B. Ottoway, T. W. Roose, Dr. 
Bessie D. Davis, M. W. Reed, Mrs. E. F. Collier, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Seaverns, Mrs. W. Sale, W. H. Tobin, “W. B. 
Cc.,” Miss E. B. Stockman, Mrs. O. H. Stevens, Mrs. 
J. F. Souther, Miss A. B. Jackson, Mrs. A. E. Slade, Miss 
H. E. Bowdlear, B. T. Thompson, Dr. O. W. Lane, E. P. 
Hunt, A. C. Collins, Mrs. M. A. Maley, R. B. Toupet, 
J. T. Harper, Gt. Barrington Coal Co., Mrs. H. H. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. C. J. Camp, Dr. H. W. Lucksinger, Miss R. G. 
Moses, W. P. O’Brien, Rev. J. A. Fitzgerald, W. D. Avery, 
Mrs. T. J. Gray, Miss S. P. Rice, M. P. Kelley, Mrs. B. 
Phipps, C. E. Hull, Mrs. H. D. Parker, Mrs. W. Parlette, 
A. N. Smith, B. L. Devarence, Mrs. M. A. Hines, Miss E. 
McLaughlin, J. T. Collins, Miss J. C. Ross, Miss I. Wilson, 
Mrs. C. O. Brown, Mrs. P. Haftman, C. W. Kniffin, Mrs. 
W. Kniffin, Mrs. B. G. McDermott, Master T. Foster, 
D. F. Hickey, F. P. Smith, H. S. Cousens, Miss E. H 
Storer, Prof. E. S. Sheldon, G. D. Miller, Mrs. F. A. 
Robinson, Mrs. E. F. M. Lincoln, F. A. Bower, W. P. 
Sparrel, J. H. Scott, L. D. Starbird, Mrs. R. A. Spalling, 
Mrs. L. Newhall, Miss I. Ireson, Hon. R. E. Harmon, 
Hill, Welch & Co., Young & Sampson, H. E. Newhall, 
Mrs. W. B. Littlefield, G. K. Blair, M.D., A. N. Sargent, 
M.D., P. F. Tierney, Ropes Bros. 

All others, $119.17. Total, $778.17. 

The American Humane Education Society, $4.50. 


Entered 


Subscribers 

Eau Claire Book Co., $32; Joseph C. Whipple, $19.76; 
a co-worker, $10.24; J. C. Foster, $6; Mrs. T. S. Wood, $6; 
N. H. Woman’s Humane Society, $4.60; Martha B. 
Thompson, $3.50; J. R. Churchill, $3.50; Mrs. C. L. 
Botsford, $2.90; Augusta M. Kennedy, $3; Miss Maria B. 
Lyman, $2.50; J. E. Perry, $2.50; Mrs. H. J. Reynolds, 
2.50; Mt. Carmel, Ill., $2; Miss S. M. Barrett, $2; Anna 
B. Chambers, $2; Mrs. E. O. Taylor, $2; Mrs. M. A. 
Baldwin, $2; Nina D. Plumb, $1.75. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Miss C. Fannie Allyn, Arthur L. Hayden, Janette M. 
Lory, Mrs. E. K. Edwards, J. C. Anderson, Wm. Mac- 
Barney, Jr., F. B. Cudworth, Geo. F. Hogans, K. Kutschka, 
W. Wheeler, Jr.. T. C. Achilles, May Davis, Blanche E. 
Post, Ida C. Pyle, S. Nickerson, Mrs. K. M. Grant, Mrs. 
M. Kittelson, Mrs. M. G. Hale, A. W. Drake, Charles 
Sanders. J. Poteat, Mrs. J. A. Sherman, R. G. Steinfeldt, 
Mrs. C. W. Smith, N. T. Hood, Ella N. Bray, Loyal (Wis.) 
High School, Miss E. F. Clay, F. O. Myers, F. T. Salinger, 
Mrs. H. A. Nixon, R. L. Carter, Dr. A. F. Wheeler, Rev. R 
Pearce, Mrs. W. A. Frail, V. M. Harris, H. E. Perkins, 
Cc. L. Martin, H. M. Perkins, Alice O. Tuttle, Escondido 
Public Library, E. B. Whitehead. 

All others, $18.83. Total, $171.58. 

Sales of publications, $127.53. Total, $1747.73. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR SEPTEMBER, 1912 


A co-worker, $140.21; a New York friend for humane 
work in foreign lands, $100; Charles E. Lauriat Co., $10; 
Mrs. M. E. A. Cudworth, $8; Mrs. F. S. Mackenzie, $7; 
Mrs. Robert Cochran, $5; F. Seeley, Sec., $4.64; Steuben 
Co. (N. Y.) Humane Society, $3.75; Mrs. Graydon, 
$2.20: Louisiana State S. P. C. A., $2; Rev. W. G. Hartin, 
$2; Mrs. C. F. Morrison, $1.40; Mrs. R. H. Creamer, 
$1.25; Mrs. W. F. White, $1; Mrs. M. D. Lyman, $1; 
Mrs. R. R. Furlong, $1: Miss Latham, for the Angell 
Memorial, $1. 

Interest, $454.26. Small sales, $24.77. 


When making your Fig remember The 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 


A splendid way to 
raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday - schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75 by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.” 


Our 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch .......... 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 > er 1 00 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45-MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

anuscripts and all communications intended for the 
— be addressed to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, 
nm, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ..... paper 9 cts. 
Italian or Swedish ET Ey paper 20 cts. 

French or Modern Greek..... . paper 25 cts. 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, _ etc... .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 .... .... 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) .... .75 “ “ 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ >. 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ..... a 
The Horse's Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) . 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card ....... * 
Advice on Stable Management, card ...... Rae 
The Checkrein, 8 pages ../..............-. 1.00 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) ..... -20 

The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides)... .30 

The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ...... ml 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ....small 30 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and4... .30 “ “ 
“Man's Faithful Friend” ......... 
What the Chained Dog Says............... > eee 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, na by Theron 


The Lady of the cioth, paper 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leafiets, Nos. 1 and 2...$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Marder... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................ meee 


The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow ... 1.00 “ “ 


About the Cat 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 .......... $ .30 per 100 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. perdoz.... 40 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, fairy story by Ida 
ed Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. per 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, _ 20 cts. “paper 8 cts. 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ........ 7 cts. 
How to Kill Animals $2) 00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 

Humane Education Leaflets, No.6, animals. .30 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, No.7, cattle .. .30 “ “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............... 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem ............... tees 


Daily Tragedies of A may North Woods (steel : 
trap) free upon application. 
Humane Education 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, selections for schools 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations ........... paper 16 cts. 
Sketches and Recollections, 

. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts......... paper 6 cts. 
Vi of Famous People 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, OF 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... Ap ialleed 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ...... —e 
Humane Manual for Teachers, 32 pp., new 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils .......... + ieee 
Festival of Tender Mercies ................ oe 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Sterling oliver stick 30 cents 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold- stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register..................- 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3. = per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership........ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 100 08 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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Our Anti-Germ 


Six Pail Station 


(Weight, 3,000 Pounds) 


has by actual count supplied 2812 horses with clean, 
fresh water between the hours of 7 A. M. and 6 P.M. — 
Seven days a week and 52 weeks in the year it is doing 
business, furthermore this service will continue for years 
and years. 

The cost of human Pail Stations to give anywhere near 
like service would be enormous. 

Our object when constructing this Fountain was not to 
stir up the water and scatter germs; but to remove them 


ese INSPECTION OF WORKSHOPS INVITED 


2, 


we 


entirely. 


yet effective. 


This Fountain is simple, nothing to get out of order, 


PAWTUCKET, 


The H. F. Jenks Co., Inc., RL, USA. 


ACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY call attention 
zg M en’ S to their unsurpassed showing of Ped 
ay Fashionable Fall Suits for Men, # 
re . designed, cut and made in work- & 
8 Suits shop on the premises and ready Ba 
zy for immediate wear. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY washinzton street 


2, 


UNDIN Gymnasium 
and Turkish Baths 


For Women and Children 


42-44 St. Botolph Street, near Mechanics Building 
Tel. B. B. 2572 


Classes, day and evening, in Gymnastics, Fencing, 
Gymnastic Games, #sthetic and Social Dancing. 
GYMNASTICS 
3 Mos. Term (2a wk.) $6.00 9 Mos. Term (2a wk.) $13.00 
6 Mos. Term (2 awk.) 10.00 12 Mos. Term (2awk.) 15.60 
DANCING CLASSES 
Two a Week—$3.00 a Month 
FENCING CLASSES 
Two a Week—$6.00 a Month 
TENNIS 75 cents a lesson 
All Private Lessons, $1.50 
GYMNASIUM open at all hours for private lessons. 


Classes now forming. Swimming Poo! and Baths open 
from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Send for circular. 


Halls to Let for Social Entertainments 


ADOLPH S. LUNDIN, Prop. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED °$3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals 50c per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


BADGES AND BUTTONS OF ALL KINDS 


Original Designs for Humane Societies 
Celluloid Novelties Campaign Buttons 
Prize Ribbons for Agricultural Fairs 
WRITE YOUR WANTS TODAY and GET OUR PRICES 


EHRMAN MFG. CO., P.O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 
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NOT MADE FROM 


LENN 


MATTER AND OTHER IMPU 
IUMEO@D C0.,BaS 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER AND ALL IMPURITIES 


Gravies, soups, broths, consomme, sandwiches, 

stews, etc., made with Millennium Extract 

are more delicious, economical and healthful 

than when made with the animal product. 
SUPPLIED BY 


Boston: S. 5S. Pierce Co., Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co., Siegel Co. and the Liggett Stores 

New York: Charles & Co., Acker, Merrill, Condit Co. and The 14th Street Store 

Chicago: C. Jevne & Co. Brockton, Mass.: Brockton Public Market 

Pittsburgh: Kaufman Bros. Los Angeles: H. Jevne & Co. Detroit: G. & R. McMillan 

New Haven, Conn.: John Gilbert & Son Kansas City: Unity Pure Food Co. 
and Many Other Progressive Dealers 

Half-pound jars, $1.00 Quarter-pound jars, 55 cents One-ounce jars, 15 cents 


Supplied (Postpaid) upon receipt of cash, stamps, postal order, ete. 


THE MILLENNIUM FOOD CO., BOSTON 


Sole Importers and Distributers 


EXTRACT 


